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P R E E A C: F 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of interest, 
though varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered the indus- 
trial field over a century ago. Today this interest has shifted from preven- 
tion of exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal and opportunities 
for a fuller life to labour, I’he gmwing realisation of this approach to 
problems of labour in India, in the context of jjresent da) planned econo- 
mic development of the country, is provided a sound base by the Surveys 
that reveal true conditions of labour. 

The last detailed survey, on a country wide basis. f)f the working and 
living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the l.abour In- 
vestigation Committee appointed by the (iovernmcnl of India in 1911. 
The years that followed witnessed far-reathing changes in the set up of 
the country, its basic policies and national objet lives. As a lesuli, the long- 
term strategy for economic and industrial advance recognises the well-heing 
of the working class as an essential factor in the overall stability and pro- 
gress of the country. T he adoption of this pe)li(y, in the changed circum- 
stances of the country, has brought about a new awakening in the ranks of 
labour and afforded them much relief in various directiotis tinough legisla- 
tion and other measures. 

In order to assess the impac t of these nicasurt s on the industrial labour 
and to appraise their present conditions, a scheme for a compichcnsivc 
Survey of Labour Conditic:)us, was incorporated iii the Second f ive Year 
Plan and its execution was (Mitiusted to the Labour’ Bureau. I hc^ Survey 
was conducted according to a phased programme in Ib industries. This re- 
port presents data regarding d ca l^lantations and Tea factories covered 
under the Scheme during H)fil-()2. 

The present Survey differs considerably Irom similar investigations in 
the past in the matters of designs, scope and presentation of data. It has 
also certain distinguishing features. Vov example, it furnishes data sepa- 
rately for large and small establishments in various industries, makes a 
limited study of labour cost in relaiion tc^ the benefits and amenities that 
the workers now enjoy, seeks to fill the gap in the statistics of labour turn- 
over and absenteeism in the various industries and provides fust hand in- 
formation on certain important aspects of labour-management nlations. 
Attempt has also been made to collect and interpret data on certain con- 
ventional items in a more meaningful way- In the preserUation of the data 
the effort has been to reduce the information info c|nairtitative terms so as 
to serve as a bench-mark for ]Mirpose of evaluation of changes at a future 
date. Recourse to general description has been resorted »o onlv v,]\cvr the 
other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude it was Vnit natural that iiian\ problems 
had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most flowed 

from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence ot improper main 
tcnancc of records in many establishments. In maiiv cases the field staff 
had almost to build up the reejuired statistics from various sources. This 
naturally imposed a heavy demand on the managements and the Bureau is 

(iiij 



(iv) 


deeply indebted to them for their whole-hearted co-operation. The co- 
operation and valuable assistance received from associations of employers 
and workers, particularly the Indian Tea Association, the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India, the Indian Tea Planters’ Association, Chief 
Labour Commissioners, as well as Chief Inspector of Plantations and other 
officials of State Labour Departments is also gratefully acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organisa- 
tion and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest in the 
Survey and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed great. 
I am also thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning Commis- 
sion for examining the schedule and instructions and offering useful sug- 
gestions. I am equally grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S.A., 
Social Surveys Division, Ministry of Labour and Social Service, U.K., Econo- 
mics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada and Labor 
Statistics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice 
was sought on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bringing 
out the reports on individual industries was ably borne by Shri B. N. 
Srivastava, Deputy Dirertor, whose experience and application came into 
full play in this assignment- Oti various statistical problems arising out of 
the Survey, the recpiisitc technical advice was provided by other officers at 
Headquarters. In the drafting of the report, he received valuable assistance 
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Kumar Sharma, A. K. Minocha, Punu Ram Sharma. Balkar Singh, Kanwar 
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Tewari, computors assisted in computation of data. The field investigations 
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narayanan and H. G. Gupta. To them all my thanks are due. 
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Director 



Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


I.l. Origin of Tea 

Tea is a small cver-green shrub and was used for medicinal purposes 
in the early days. Its original home-land was South-East Asia and its use- 
fulness as a beverage was recognised by China several centuries ago. The 
Chinese variety, popularly known as green tea, is even now produced and 
consumed in considerable quantities in the Chinese mainland. Use of tea 
as a beverage first spread to Europe and now it is a popular drink through- 
out the world. 

In India, tea was first discovered growing wild in Assam in 1823. An- 
other thirty years passed before the first planting of tea began in South 
India- Since then the industry made a phenomenal progress. The Labour 
Investigation Committee, which conducted a detailed investigation into 
this industry in 194-1-45 estimated the total area under tea at 338,317 
hectares in British India and Indian States. There was some fall in the 
total area in subsequent years but since 1951 the area is again increasing 
steadily as will be evident from the following Statement. However, a notice- 
able feature is a steady decline in the total number of workers employed 
despite increase in the area under tea. 

Stafement 1.1 

Area under Tea Plantations and Average Employment — 1951, 1956 — 1964 



Year 



Number 

of 

estatesf 

Area in hectares 

Average number of 
workers employed 

(in thousand) 


(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1951 




6,214 

316,870 

1,018 0 

1956 




6,840 

320,588 

1,004*6 

1957 




7,123 

323,284 

1,004*3 

1958 




7,276 

325,356 

980*2 

1959 




8,084 

326,494 

919*4 

1960 




8,934 

330,738 

845*2 

1961 




9,499 

331,229 

822*8 

1962 




9,653 

332,524 

816*3* 

1963 


. * 

. . 

9,774 

.341,036 

N.A. 

1964 

.. 

•• 

•• 

9 835* 

337,874* 

N.A. 


Source — ^The Statistics— 1964, Tea Board. 
♦Provisional. 

f Relates to estates registered with^Tea Board. 
N.A. Figures not available* 
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1 . 2 . Location of the Industry 

Tea is grown in India in the Assam valley. Surma valley (Cachar), 
Darjeeling, Dooars and I'erai in West Bengal and Tripura in the North 
East India and in the hill slopes of Western Ghats in South India, viz., 
the Nilgiris, Nilgiri-Wynad and Malabar-Wynad and Anamallais and 
high ranges in Kerala. Tea is also grown in isolated spots such as Ranchi, 
Dehra Dun, and the Kaiigra valley in Northern India and Madurai and 
Terunelveli districts of Madras and in a few pockets in Mysore. The main 
concentration, of the industry, however, is in the States of Assam, West 
Bengal, Madras and Kerala. 

It will be seen from Statement 1.2 that Assam accounted for nearly 49 
per cent, of tlie total area under tea in the etitirc country, followed by 
West Bengal (2;} per cent.). Kerala and Madras, taken together accounted 
for about 22 per cent, of the total area under tea. Thus, it would be seen 
that a little over three-fourth of the total area under tea was in North 
India. 

From figures relating to distribution of estates according to size given 
in Statement 1-2, it would be noticed that whereas in North India almost 
85 per cent, of the estates were all holdings above 50 hectares, position was 
the reverse in South India where 9(1 per cent, of the estates were holdings 
up to 50 hectares only. In fact, nearly 91 per cent, of the estates were small 
holdings up to 5 hectares and only 3.() per cent, admeasured more than 50 
hectares. Since the Plantations Laljour Act applies to estates admeasuring 
10.117 hectares or more and in which 30 or more workers are employed, 
the existence of a large number of small holdings in South India is signi- 
ficant from the point of view of applicability of the Plantations Labour Act 
to workers employed in such estates. 

1.3. hnportanre of the Industry in the National Economy 

The industry plays a very important role in the national economy of 
the country. According to the statistics published by the Tea Board, in 
1962, the latest year for which information is available, India accounted 
for about 39 per cent, of the total area under tea in principal tea produc- 
ing countries of the world and for ;i.7 per tent, of the total tea produced 
in these countries. As a foreign exchange earner, the importance of the 
industry is undisputed. "1 he value of exports, according to the latest statis- 
tics available, has ranged from Rs- 123.38 crores in 1957 to Rs. 132.37 crores 
in 1963. *' 

1.4. Genesis of the Survey 

The hrst comprehentive survey of conditions of labour in various 
industries, including plantations, in India on a country wide basis was 
conducted by the Royal Commission on Labour in 1929 — 31. Their report 
and findings formed the basis of the various ameliorative measures. After a 
lapse of over a decade, i.e., in 1944, the Government of India appointed 
another Committee, viz., the Labour Investigation Committee, to enquire 
into the conditions of labour in all important industries. The Committee 
conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries, including tea planta- 
tions, during 1944-45 and, besides a main report on labour conditions in 
general, published individual reports in respect of various industries. These 
reports provided valuable material for the formulation of labour policy. 
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Statement 1.2 — contd . 
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The years that followed witnessed many changes of far reaching sigfnifi- 
cance. For instance, many legislative measures weie adopted to improve 
working and living conditions and several schemes were introduced for 
promoting welfare and social security of workers. The setting up of the 
adjudication machinery also led to improvement in conditions of work 
and wages in various industries. Above all, the attainment of Independence 
by the country gave a new status to the working classes. In view of these 
developments, the Ministry of Labour and Employment as well as the 
Planning Commission considered it necessary that a fresh comprehensive 
survey of labour conditions in various industries should be conducted so 
that it may be possible to assess the effects of the various measures and 
obtain a precise picture of the existing conditions and problems of labour 
for purposes of deciding the future course of action. Accordingly, a scheme 
for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions was included in the 
Second Five Year Plan and the Labour Bureau was entrusted with the exe- 
cution of the Scheme- 

1.5. Scope and Design 

A note appended to the report gives details relating to the sample 
design and method of estimation adopted. In view of the absence of a 
complete list of all tea plantations, the Survey was confined to tea planta- 
tions covered under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 and listed with the 
State Governments. Since tea plantations were highly concentrated in 
Assam and Tripura, West Bengcil and Southern India, it was considered 
desirable to obtain separate information for them and hence they were 
treated as separate regional strata. States in other centres were clubbed 
together to form the Residual stratum. 

Earlier investigations had indicated existence of wide variations in 
conditions of work, standards of welfare amenities, etc., in the establish- 
ments of different size groups in various industries. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered desirable to collect data separately for establishments of different 
sizes. In the light of the resources available and from the point of practi- 
cability it w'as decided that for the purposes of the Survey, tea plantations 
in the different strata may be divided into two size groups, viz., large and 
small. For this purpose, the average employment size of the plantations in 
the various centres in the country was used. It was felt that a sample of 
25 per cent, in the case of large and 12.5 per cent, in the case of small 
plantations would yield reliable results. Experience of Occupational Wage 
Survey indicated that there was practically no closures of tea plantations 
and hence the sampling fraction adopted was 25 per cent, in the case of 
large estates and 12-5 per cent, for small estates. The following Statement 
(No. 1.3) shows the number of tea plantations together with the number of 
workers employed therein (a) in the frame, (b) in the samples selected, and 
(c) actually covered. 

From the figures given in the statement it would be seen that the Sur- 
vey ultimately covered 17 per cent, of tea plantations and about 21 per cent, 
of the workers employed therein. Since only those plantations came in the 
sample as featured in the frame and as it was not possible to take into ac- 
count new estates which came into being during the period of the Survey, 
the information given in this report should be treated to relate to condi- 
tions in those tea plantations which were in existence during the period 
to which the frame relates (i.e,, 1960) and which continued to exist at the 
time of the Survey. 
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Statement 1.3 

Number of Tea Plantations and Persons Employed therein in the Frame, 
in the Samples Selected and Actually Covered by the Survey 


In the frame (1960) In the samples In the samples 

Centre selected ultimately covered 



Number 

of 

estates 

Number 

of 

workers 

employed 

Number 

of 

estates 

Number 

of 

workers 

employed 

Number 

of 

estates 

Number 

of 

workers 

employed 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. Aaaam and Tripura . . 

699 

4,19,617 

122 

89,018 

121 

(17-31) 

88,869 

(21-18) 

(a) Large estates 

276 

3,06,806 

69 

76,028 

69 

(25-00) 

75,028 

(24-45) 

(h) Small estates 

423 

1,12,812 

53 

13,990 

52 

(12-29) 

13,841 

(12-27) 

2. West Bengal 

279 

1,94,399 

61 

42,601 

48 

(17-20) 

40,371 

(20-77) 

(a) Large estates 

122 

1,34,339 

31 

34,853 

(23-77) 

32,718 

(24-35) 

(b) Small estates 

167 

60,060 

20 

7,748 

19 

(12-10) 

7,653 

(12-74) 

3. Southern India 

266 

1,49,897 

48 

33,258 

47 

(17-67) 

33,237 

(22-17) 

(a) Large estates 

118 

1,16,620 

30 

29,350 

30 

(25-42) 

29,350 

(25-38) 

(b) Small estates 

148 

34,277 

18 

3,908 

17 

(11-49) 

3,887 

(11-34) 

4. Residual 

36 

4,441 

6 

955 

6 

(16-67) 

955 

(21-60) 

(a) Large estates 

13 

2,859 

s 

729 

3 

(23-08) 

729 

(25-60) 

(6) Small estates 

23 

1,682 

3 

226 

3 

(13-04) 

226 

(14-29) 

6. All-India 

1,280 

7,68,354 

227 

1,66,832 

222 

(17-34) 

1,63,432 

(21-27) 

(a) Large estates 

529 

6,69,623 

.133 

1,39,960 

131 

(24-76) 

1,37,825 

(24-63) 

(&) Small estates 

761 

2,08,731 

94 

26,872 

91 

(12-12) 

25.607 

(12-27) 


Note — Figures within brackets in cols. (6) and (7) are percentages to the total number of 
estates and workers as given in cols. (2) and (3) respectively. 
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The data were collected in a specially designed schedule* by personal 
visits of the field staff of the Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule 
and instructions prepared for the Survey as also to impart training to the 
field staff, a pilot enquiry was conducted. On the basis of the experience 
of this enquiry, the schedule and instructions were suitably revised. Tea 
plantations have two seasons, i.e., a busy season and a slack season, and the 
period from September to January is considered to be a very busy one as 
plucking operation is in full swing. Therefore, the specified date selected 
for purposes of collecting data on employment, wages and earnings, etc., 
was 30tn September, 1961 as it fell during the busy season and it was felt 
that collection of data for this period would enable a better appreciation 
of various aspects of labour in the industry. The main field enquiry in tea 
plantations was launched in October, 1961 and completed in August, 1962. 
Since the enquiry in essence was during 1961-62, the data, except where 
specifically mentioned, should be treated to relate to this period- 

As mentioned earlier tea plantations were covered by the Labour 
Investigation Committee in the course of their enquiry of plantations in- 
dustries. With a view to indicating the developments and changes which 
have taken place since then, some remarks have been given in the report 
regarding the position at the time of the Committee’s enquiry and the pre- 
sent Survey. Since there are differences in the scope of previous enquiry and 
the present Survey, the comparisons, wherever made, should be treated to 
be only broadly valid. 

'''The Bchodulo was the same as used for other industries, a copy of which has been published 
as an Appendix to the Report on Survey of Labour Conditions in Silk Factories in India. Only 
some minor changes were made to collect certain additional details relevant to plantations indus- 
try. 


Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

During recent years there has been an almost gradual fall in the num- 
ber of workers employed in tea plantations. In 1942, when the Labour 
Investigation Committee conducted the enquiry, the estimated em- 
ployment was 9.26 lakhs. The figure increased to 10.18 lakhs in 1951. There 
was some fall in subsequent years but in 1956 the figure again was 10.05 
lakhs. Since then there has been a gradual fall and in 1961 the average 
daily employment was 8.23 lakhs only, indicating a fall of nearly 19 per 
cent, since 1951. Most of the fall occurred in North-East India, comprising 
in the main Assam and West Bengal. In these two States, employment 
started declining since 1958. It seems that the tea estates, specially in North- 
East India, were saddled with surplus labour force. This problem in fact 
came up before the 9th Session of the Industrial Committee on Plantations 
in August, 1960. (Obviously the estates have been shedding their surplus 
labour force. The one-man Committee (consisting of Shri N. N. Chatterjee, 
Joint Secretary, Ministry of Labour and Employment) appointed by the 
Government of India on employment situation in plantation, has observed 
as follows: “In a number of gardens not all the vacancies which arose 
since 1959 have been filled up. Taking advantage of the natural wastage 
in order to reduce the labour force — whatever be the reasons for such re- 
duction — appears to be a fairly wide-spread practice.”* However, despite 
the fall in employment the Tea Plantation Industry continues to be one 
of the largest employer. 

Employment Statistics pertaining to tea plantations given in Statement 
1.1 relate to tea plantations in the whole country and cover all estates whe- 
ther covered under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 or not,. The .Survey 
was, however, restricted to plantations admeasuring 10.117 hectares (i.e., 
25 acres) or more and in which 30 or more workers were employed or were 
employed on any day of the preceding 12 months. According to the list of 
plantations covered under the Plantations Labour Act and maintained by 
the State Governments, the total number of such estates was 1,280 employ- 
ing nearly 7.68 lakhs of workers in 1960. Since only such of the tea planta- 
tions which came within the purview of the Plantations Labour Act,, 1951 
were in the frame and consequently in the samples covered, the estimates of 
employment, etc., discussed in the following paragraphs should be treated 
to relate only to tea plantations coming within the purview of the Planta- 
tions Labour Act. 

2.1. Composition of the Workmg Force 

With a view to maintaining comparability as well as uniformity of 
statistics obtained from different tea estates, data pertaining to employment 
were collected for a fixed date, i.e., 30th .September, 1961. The results of 
the Survey indicate that on this date the employment strength of tea plan- 
tations covered under the Plantations Labour Act was nearly 9.66 lakhs in 
the industry, in the country as a whole. This figure is higher than the one 

♦ Source —Industrial Relations Letter dated December 24, 1965 of India Press Agency- — ^p. 3. 
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given earlier for 1961 primarily because the former refers to a fixed date 
which was in the height of busy season of the industry whereas the latter 
is the average daily employmenr. during the year as a whole. Moreover, the 
figure include persons not covered under the Plantations Labour Act. Of 
9.66 lakh workers employed on 3i0th September, 1961, Assam and Tripura 
accounted for nearly 5.73 lakhs or 59.3 per cent, of the total employed; West 
Bengal and Southern India had 2.29 lakhs and 1.59 lakhs respectively, the 
corresponding percentages being 23.8 and 16.4. Estates in the Residual 
Group employed only 4.5 thousands or 0.5 per cent, of the total employ- 
ment in the industry. 

2.2. Distribution by Bfoad Occupational Groups 

For purposes of the Survey, the classification* of occupations was as 
follows — 

(1) Professional, 'I’echnical and Related Personnel. 

(2) Administ.rative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(3) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(4) Production and Related Workers (includng Supervisory). 

(5) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

The following Statement 2.1 gives the estimated total number of em- 
ployees by broad occupat.ional groups in tea plantations in the country : — 

Statement 2.1 

Estimated Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational Groups — 

Saptember, 1961 


Estimated Number of Workersf 





Profes- 

Adminis- 

Clerical 

Produc- 

Watch 

Total 

Centre 

sional, 

trative, 

and 

tion and 

and Ward 


Technical 

Execut- 

Bel at Cl 1 

Related 

and 



and 

ive and 

Workers 

Workers 

Other 



Belated 

Manager- 

(includ- 

(includ- 

Services 



Personnel 

ial Per- 

ing Su- 

ing Su- 





sonnel 

pervisory) 

pervisory) 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. Assam and Tripura 

3.141 

1,174 

6,237 

5,20,249 

42,408 

5,73,209 

(0-5) 

(0-2) 

(11) 

(90-8) 

(7-4) 

(100 0) 

2. West Bengal 

1,274 

693 

2,161 

2,14,228 

(93-4) 

11,156 

(49) 

2,29,411 
(100 0) 

(0-5) 

(0-3) 

(0-9) 

3. Southern India 

896 

361 

1,066 

1,60,844 

6,690 

1,58,746 

(0-6) 

(0-2) 

(0-7) 

(95 0) 

(3-5) 

(100 0) 

4. Besidual 

. , — 

11 

18 

4,334 

131 

4,494 


(0-2) 

(0-4) 

(98-6) 

(2-9) 

(100 0) 

5, All-India 

5,310 

2,139 

9,472 

8,89,656 

69,284 

9,65,860 

(0-6) 

(0-2) 

(10) 

(92 1) 

(61) 

(100 0) 


* The Classification was based on the International Standard Glassification of occupations 
as adopted by the International Labour Organisation. 

fBelate to workers covered as well as not covered under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951. 
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As is evident from the above statistics ‘Production and Related Work- 
ers’ constituted the bulk of the working force accounting for about 92 per 
cent, of the total employed in the industry. The percentage of production 
workers varied from 91 per cent, in Assam and Tripura to 96 in the Resi- 
dual Group. There was practically no difference in this matter as between 
the estates of small or large size groups in the different centres. Next in the 
order of importance were the persons in the group ‘Watch and Ward and 
Other Services’ accounting for 6 per cent, of the total number of workers 
in the industry as a whole. Persons included in the broad group ‘Clerical 
and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ constituted only one per 
cent, and those holding professional, technical or administrative, executive 
and managerial posts together accounted for less than one per cent, of the 
total employed in the industry. There was practically no material variation 
in the pattern of distribution of workers according t,o broad groups as bet- 
ween the different centres. 

It may be relevant to point out in this connection that classification 
of employees as ‘Production and Related Workers’, ‘Watch and Ward and 
Other Services’, etc., is not rigidly followed in plantations. Workers in 
plantations are generally classified into two categories, i.e., (1) field labour 
or garden labour, and (2) staff. All persons in the first category arc general- 
ly daily-rated while tho.se included in the second category arc usually 
monthly-rated. Staff members generally hold supervisory position vis-a-vis 
field labour and persons included in this group are clerks and related 
workers, medical staff (doctors, nurses, compounders, etc.), field conductors 
(i.e., production supervisors), teachers, lorry drivers, electricians, artisans, 
etc. When once a worker is recruited as a field labourer, he is expected to 
attend to any type of work. For example, a worker who might be attend- 
ing to work such as weeding, manuring, etc., may be required to work as 
a watchman, and vice-versa. Since minimum wages are the same for all 
time-rated workers, no problem is involved in .shifting of workers from one 
job to another and there is a constant inter-change of jobs. 

Another factor worthy of note is constant interchange of workers from 
estate to factory and vice-versa wherever there is a tea factory also. Except- 
ing a few categories of workers, such as tea conductors, tea makers, etc., 
persons who attend to unskilled work in the factory or in the estate are 
diverted from estate to factory and vice-versa according to the exigency of 
work. The factories do have some permanent strength but during the busy 
season, more reinforcement is effected from the estate, which constitute the 
main pool of workers. It was observed in many cases that factory muster 
rolls contained only the names of permanent workers employed regularly 
for the work in the factory and no account was taken in the muster rolls 
of those workers who are diverted from estates ■'to factories. 

2.3. Workers Not Covered under the Plantations Labour Act 

The definition of ‘worker’ given in the Plantation Labour Act cover 
all persons employed to do any work, skilled, unskilled, manual or clerical, 
but does not include medical officers, managerial personnel, persons em- 
ployed temporarily for work relating to construction, development or 
maintenance of buildings, roads, bridges or canals, as also persons drawing 
over Rs. 300 [>er month as wages. 

Data collected during the Survey show that persons who were not 
deemed to be workers by managements were those excluded by the defini- 
tion in the Act and they constituted a very small proportion to the total 
working force. The details are given in the following Statement 2.2. 



Estimated Number of Persons Covered and Not Covered under the 
Plantations Labour Act — September, 1961 
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Note: (1) Persons shown in col. 9 were production sujK^rvibois getting mere th^n Rs. S09 p.m. and henee not covered. 

(2) Figures in brackets are percentages to the respective group totals (i.e., covered and not covered taken together) 
♦Indicates that the percentage is less than O-05. 

L;P(D)l43DofLB— 3 
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2.4. Employment of Women 

A striking feature of the labour force in plantations in the country in 
1944, about which the Labour Investigation Committee had made a speci- 
fic mention, was the employment of women and children in large numbers 
in all the centres. At that time the proportion of women to the tot^l work- 
ing force varied as between the different centres. In Assam and Bengal the 
labour force comprised an almost equal number of men and women and 
in South India women out-numbered men workers. 

The main reasons found by the Committee for employment of women 
workers in such large numbers were (i) rccriiitment of workers on a family 
basis rather than on an individual basis; (ii) the work in plantations was 
akin to that of agriculture and women workers, hailing mostly from rural 
areas had no difficulty in picking up the work; and (iii) migration of 
workers along with their families placing almost an obligation on manage- 
ments to provide work to members of worker’s family as well. The position 
with regard to employment of women remained almost unchanged at the 
time of the present Survey also. In fact, employment of women has shown 
increase in some of the centres. 1 he following Statement 2.3 gives details 
of the estimated number of workers classified according to men, women, 
adolescents* and childrenf in the different centres — 

STA'rEMENT 2.3 

Proportion of Men, IVo/ne/i, Adolescents and Children in the Working 
Force of Tea Plantatioyis — September^ 1961 

Kali mated Number of Workers Employed} 
Centre f — . . .. . — 



Men 

Women 

Adoles- 

cents 

Children 

Total 

(1) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

1 . Assam and Tripura 

. . 2,64,528 

2,70,391 

55 

38,235 

5,73,209 


(48-1) 

(47-2) 

(§) 

(6-7) 

(100 0) 

2. West Bengal . . 

.. 1,03,414 

1,11,182 

3,814 

11,001 

2,29,411 


(45-1) 

(48-4) 

(1-7) 

(4-8) 

(100 0) 

a. Southern India 

68,927 

81,581 

4,285 

3,953 

1,68,746 


(43-4) 

(61.4) 

(2-7) 

(2-5) 

(100- 0 

4. Residual 

1,620 

2,2SJ 

— 

567 

4,494 


(36-0) 

(50-9) 


(131) 

(100 0) 

5. All-India « . 

4,3,489 

4,65,441 

8,164 

63,776 

0,65,860 


(45-4) 

(48-2) 

(0-8) 

(6-6) 

(100 0) 


♦j.e., persons who had completed their fifteenth year but had not completed their eigh- 
teenth year. 

fi.e., persons who had not completed their fifteenth year. 

JRelate to workers ‘covered’ as well as ‘not covered* under the Plantations Labour Act 
1961. ’ 

§Indicates that the percentage was less than 0*05. 

Note — Figures in brackets are percentages to the respective totals in column (6), 
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It is significant to note that women workers out-numbered men in all 
the centres of the industry. The Survey results show that women were em- 
ployed in all the estates surveyed in the different centres. There appears 
to be no special reason for their employment in large numbers excepting that 
since the recruitment is done on a family basis and, since the work in plan- 
tations does not require any skill, no difficulty is faced in getting the work 
done by women workers who arc available within the estate. In fact, it was 
noticed in South India that for plucking work, the employers preferred 
women only who, with their soft fingers and inherent patience do the 
plucking of tea leaves without spoiling the plants. This probably explains 
the higher proportion of women there than in any other major centre. 


As regards jobs on which women were employed, it may lie stated that 
in plantations, there is no rigid classification of workers according to the 
occupations in which they are engaged. J he entire working force comes 
under two broad categories: i.e., (1) garden labour or field labour, and {2) 
staff. The bulk of the working force constitutes the first category and those 
in the second are few in numljer. All operations connected with the planta- 
tions are allotted to garden or field labour. When once a woman w’orker is 
appointed as a garden labourer (or field worker), site may be required to 
attend to any type of work, that may be assignctl to her. It w’as, therefore, 
not possible to collect data relating to proportion of women employed in 
the difl'ercnt occupaticjus. Gencraliy speaking, the jobs on which women 
workers were tisnally employed were plucking, weeding, manuring, etc., 
coming in the broad group ‘Production and Related Workers’. In fact, 
out of the estimated total number of about l.t)') lakh W'Oineu workers, al- 
most all were engaged on production jobs in the plantations. Among the 
non-production jobs on whidi women were found to be employed were 
tlio.se of sweepers and creche ayahs falling in the group ‘Watch and Ward 
and Other Services’, teachers, nurses, midwives and doctors in the broad 
group ‘Professional, Tcdinical and Related Personnel’. Women were rarely 
appointed to posts involving managerial, executive or administrative work, 
nor were they employed for clerical and allied jobs. 

2..'). Adolescents 

Employment of adolescents (/.c., per.sons between the ages of 15 and 
18) is a peculiar feature in the plantation industry. In fact, adolescents 
emerge as a distinct category of the working force. The Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee did not make any specific mention about this category but 
employment of adolc.sccnts .seems to have been in vogue even at the time 
of their enquiry. Adolescents were found to be employed in about 17 per 
cent, of tea plantations in the industry as a whole. The percentage of 
estates employing adolescents was nearly 46 in Southern India. .14 in West 
Bengal and it was only one per cent, in Assam and Tripura. No adolescent.^ 
were found to be employed in any of the sampled estates in the Residual 
Group. 

Adolescents, wherever employed wen' inaiuly aHending to such jc>b» 
as weeding, manuring and plucking in all the centres. Some of them were 
also engaged as sweepers 

L/P(D)l4.‘)DofLB 
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2.6. Child Labour* 

At the* time the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their en- 
quiry, children were found to be employed in all the centres surveyed by 
them. I’he percentage of child workers was 15 in Assam, about 20 in 
Bengal and about 10 in (he tea estates in Southern India. f The results of 
the present Survey indicate some improvement in the matter. As can be 
seen from Statement 2.3 the proportion of children employed in September, 
1961 was only about 5.6 per cent, of the total working force in the country. 
This is obviously due to imposition of restriction on employment of child- 
ren with the enactment of the Plantations Labour Act, 1951. Despite the 
fall in percentage the Survey results show that employment of child labour 
continues to be fairly extensive. The estimated percentage of tea estates 
employing them at the time of the Survey was nearly 71 in the country. 
The percentage of such estates was 84 in West Bengjd, 80 in Assam and 
Tripura, 46 in the Residual Centre and 35 in Southern India. These figures, 
however, do not indicate the real extent of child labour in the different 
centres. For instance, as could be seen from Statement 2.3 though in the 
Residual Group only 46 per cent, of estates employed children yet the per- 
centage of child workers to the total working force was the highest here, 
being 13 as against between 2.5 and 6.7 elsewhere. 

Children, wherever employed, were mostly engaged for production 
jobs such as weeding, manuring, plucking, etc. In a few cases, they were 
also engaged as sweepers, cattle boys, etc. 

Even though the Plantations Labour Act stipulates that children 
should carry tokens giving reference to certificate of fitne.ss, it was noticed 
that this provision of the law was not being followed. I'he managements 
of most of the defaulting estates contended that they were employing child- 
ren only after they w'erc duly certified by the doctors to be fit for employ- 
ment. 

2.7. Contract Labour 

The Plantations l.abour Act, 19.51 excludes from its purview' ‘any per- 
son temporarily employed in the plantation in any work relating to the 
construction, development or maintenance of buildings, roads, bridges, 
drains or canals’. .Since the .scope of the Survey was restricted to persons 
covered under the Plantations Labour Act and since contract labour was 
generally engaged for the above mentioned items of work only, no data 
were collected in respect of w'orkers engaged in such operations. Contractors 
engaged their own labour and the managem,»nts had nothing to do w’ith 
such workers as they were directly controlled by the contractors. The work 
was also for a specified duration. 

How'ever, it was noticed that in three sampled units, in Assam and 
Tripura, the system of engaging contract labour for regular work of the 
estate was in vogue. 'I’he reason adduced by the concerned management 
was that due to rush of work during the busy sea.son, contract labour had 
to be engaged. The proportion of contract labour to the total employed in 
Assam and 'Lripura was, however, practically negligible. 

♦Persons below the age of 15. 

^Source — Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour. In Plantations in India by D.V. 
Rege, I.C,S., p. 182. 
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2.8. Time and Piece-rated Workers 

In tea plantations, botli the systems of pavmeiti, i.e., lime as well as 
piece-rates were in vogue at the time of tiie .Survey, riic following Sl.ttc- 
ment 2.4 shows the distribution of produrtioii woikers according to liinc 
or piece-rate systems of payment: — 

SlATE.MKNf 2.4 

Proportion of Time and Piece-rated t*rvdu(iion Workers — September, 

1961 


Centre 

Estiinai/ed 
number of 
l^roduction 
worker.s* 

Percent. of pn.Mliict ion 

workers 


Time -rated 

Ib’cccrntcil 

(I) • 

C-i) 

(3) 

(I) 

1, Assam and Tripura 

. . 5,20,249 

58 • 3 

41-7 

2, West Bengal 

.. 2,14,210 

95-3 

4-7 

3. Southern India 

1,50,816 

72-4 

27r> 

4. Resfidaal 

4,334 

b3*3 

36 *7- - 

5. AU-India 

8,89,015 

09-6 

30-4 


♦Relate to wox’ker« covered under t-lie Plantaiion« Labour Act onl^. 

In the industry in the toiintry as a whole, it is estimated that neatly 
70 per cent, of the workers weic time-rated and the rest were emplo)td on 
a piece-rate basis. The piece rate system w.is found to exist in almost all 
the centres, although the proportion of such woikers tvas very low- in West 
Bengal. Plucking of tea leaves was gencralh being paid on a picte-taie 
basis everywhere. Only in Madras all operations, including pint king wnr 
being paid on a time rate basis. In West Bengal, all woikers were generalis 
time-ratecl only, but whenever the casual labourers were en,gagcd thev 
were paid on a piece-rate basis. Hence the low proportion of piece-rated 
workers in this centre. Thus, it may be stated tliat barring the plucking 
operation, as also pruning in a few cases, workers employed for \aiious 
operations in tea plantations were engaged on time-rates only. 

2.9. Employment Status 

At the time the Labour Investigation Committee conducted theii en- 
quiry, workers were generally classified into three categories: (.;) garden 
labour (permanent), (b) outside labour (permanent), and (c) outside labour 
(temporary) in all the major centres surveyed by them. .Since then, largely 
as a result of application of the Industrial Employment (Standing (tol/Vs,. 
Act, 1946 to the industiy, theie has been a chatyge in the c! a '•il'f.iooii, ! iir 
model standing orders framed bv the emplo\eis‘ assoi i.nion'' m iln. diftei- 
ent States were usually adopted by the memb.’r-c''t;'ies .di< ■ c King ilc" 
necessary approval from the .State authorities. The standing oidcis liamcd 
by the estates in A.s.sam and Tripura as also West Bengal piovided lor th< 
classification of workers into (1) permanent, (2) probationers., (.S) ontside 
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workers, (4) temporary, and (5) learners. In practice, however, estates in 
these areas classified workers into four categories only, viz., (1) permanent 
(2) probationers, (3) temporary, and (4) casual. Garden labour was gener- 
rally classified into permanent, temporary and casual, while ‘staff members’ 
were classified into permanent, probationers, and temporary. In South 
India, the model standing orders framed by the United Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Southern India (UPASI) provided for the classification of all em- 
ployees into t.wo groups: (a) staff, and (b) workmen. Staff members com- 
prised supervisory personnel and staff of medical and welfare establish- 
ments, artisans, subordinate staff, clerks and motor vehicle drivers employ- 
ed on monthly-rates of pay and they were classified as permanent, proba- 
tioner and temporary. Workmen, i.e., the rest, were classified into two 
groups, viz., permanent and casual. Workers employed in plantations locat- 
ed in the Residual Group were classified as permanent, temporary and 
casual. Data collected during the course of the Survey regarding employ- 
ment status of production workers employed directly are given in State- 
ment 2.5. 


Statemknt 2.5 

Estimated Distribution of Production Workers According to Employ- 
ment Status — September, 1961 


Estimated Percentage of production workers who were 

Centro number of r - — ■ — ^ ~ ^ — ■ ■ - > 

production Perma- Proba- Tempo- Casual Appren- Badli Others 



wurkers* 

nont 

tionor 

rary 


tices 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1. Assam and 

Tripura 

5,19,289t 

79-4 

— 

8-7 

11-9 

— 

— - 

t] 

2 . West Bengal .. 

2,14,216 

88*7 

0-2 

0-4 

10-7 

— 

— 

— 

3* Southern India 

1,60,816 

83 1 

t 

3-4 

10-5 

— 

— 


4 . Residual . « 

4,334 

70-7 

— 

13-2 

16-1 

— 

— 

- 

5. All-India 

8,88, 666t 

83*7 

0 1 

5*8 

11*4 

— 

— 

X 


^Covered under the Plantations Labour Act. 

fDoes not include contract labour who numbered 900 According to the estimates of the 

Survey. 

^Indicates that the percentage was loss than 0*05. 

It is estimated that in the industry in the country, as a whole, nearly 
83 per cent, of production workers were permanent and the rest were non- 
permanent. Next to permanent workers, casual workers accounted for 
about 1 1 per cent, of the total production workers employed; the remain- 
ing were temporary (6 per cent.). Probationers accounted for an almost in- 
significant proportion. ’The proportion of permanent workers ranged from 
71 per cent, in the Residual Group to 89 per cent, in West Bengal. The 
high proportion of permanent workers in almost all the centres indicates 
the stability of the working force in tea plantations in the country. 
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2.10. Length of Service 

Data regarding lenglli of seivice ot jjiodiu tioti anti related workers 
(including supervisory) employed diretily and tovered under the Planta- 
tions Labour Act. were collected during the course of the Survey. It. may be 
mentioned that even though the iiianageuients are retpiired to maintain 
a leave register in respect of each employee showing, inter alia, the date of 
appointment of each |^crson. it was observed that some of the estates did 
not maintain such registers and some which did keep them did not have 
the details regarding the date of appointment. Cousetpiently. data collect- 
ed from such units was ba.sed on the information given In the manage- 
ments. Data collected during the course of the .Survey concerning length 
of service of production woi kers are given in the following Statement 2.6; 

.S i vrKMENi 2.6 

Estunated Distribution of Production Workers Directly Employed Accord- 
ing to Length of Service — September, 1961 


Eatimat-ed Percentage of production workers with .a service of 

Centre number of — — , 

production tie.ss than One or 5 or more 10 or more lo years 

workers* one year more but but less but le.ss or more 

employed lc..ss than than li) than lo 

.5 years yc.ars years 


(l) 

(•2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(■>) 

(6) 

(7) 

1 . Assam and Tripura 

.. 5,l8,590t 

21 8 

22-9 

50-8 

2*5 

20 

2. West Bengal 

. . 2,14,216 

12-7 

H)1 

22*4 

20-8 

34-0 

3. vSouthern India 

1,50,816 

19-5 

15-7 

15-2 

23-3 

26-3 

4 . Residual 

4,334 

28'2 

29-5 

180 

14-4 

9-9 

5. All-India 

. . 8,S7,956t 

19-2 

18-6 

37 8 

10-5 

13 0 


♦Information relate.s to wokors covered under the Plantations Labour Act. 


tDetails regarding length of servic'o could not be collected in respect of worker employed 
in some of the estates and hence the difforonce between the-.e ligures and those given in earlier 
Statement 2-2. 

It is estimated that iu the industry as a whole, 19 per cent, of the 
workers were in the service group ‘less than one year’ and an almost ecjual 
number in the service group ‘one year or more but less than 5 years’, 38 
per cent, had a service of ‘.a years or more but less than 10 years’ and the 
rest (24 per cent.) had a service of ‘10 years or more’. 'I'he position differ- 
ed as between the different service groups in the different centres. Where- 
as in Assam and Tripura, almost .51 per cent, of the workers were in the 
service group 'b year.s or more but less than 10 years', in West Bengal, 
majority of workers (.55 per cent.) were having 10 or more years of service. 
Similarly, in Southern India almost 50 per cent, were having a service 
length of 10 or more years but in the Residual Group nearly 58 per cent, 
of the workers were having a service of less than 5 years. 
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2.11. Absenteeism 

During the course of the Survey, data on absenteeism relating to pro- 
duction workers, other than those employed on a casual basis, were collect- 
ed for a period of 12 months ending with 30th September, 1961. The 
Bureau very much desired to collect data of absences according to causes. 
However, it was found that the relevant records for the purpose were not 
being maintained by many plantations. Therefore, it could not collect 
detailed information on the subject and had to be satisfied with such 
general information as was given by the managements. 

The following Statement 2.7 gives the absenteeism rate in tea plan- 
tations in the different centres — 

Statement 2.7 


Estimated Rate of Absenteeism in Tea Plantations — October, 1960 to 

September, 1961 


Month 


Absenteeism rate 

in 


r’ ■ 

Assam 

and 

Tripura 

West 

Bengal 

Southern 

India 

Residual All-India 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

October, 1960 

20*2 

23*2 

15*5 

11*4 

20*1 

November, 1960 . . 

a. .. 20-3 

18*6 

15*9 

11*2 

19*1 

December, 1960 . . 

.• .. 22*4 

18*0 

15*1 

10*3 

20*1 

January, 1961 

16*5 

16*8 

20*0 

10-8 

16*9 

February, 1961 . . 

28-8 

35-8 

28-7 

18-8 

30^5 

March, 1961 

28-6 

26-7 

21*6 

12*3 

26*8 

April, 1961 

19-8 

21*3 

17-5 

171 

19*8 

May, 1961 

19*0 

18G 

16-5 

160 

18-5 

June, 1961 

•. 17*9 

20-5 

19-5 

17*0 

18*8 

July, 1961 

.. .. 190 

22^6 

22*4 

17-3 

20*4 

August, 1961 

20*8 

24*2 

17*0 

16*3 

21*0 

BeptmW, 1901 . . 

.. 19*2 

23*0 

16*4 

11-9 

19*7 

Average for October, 
September, 1961 

I960 to 

21-0 

22 3 

18-8 

141 

20*9 

The average rate of absenteeism* in Tea Plantations Industry in the 
country as a whole during the period October, 1960 to September, 1961 


*Tbe rato of abfonteeiam is the percentage of man-daye lost to the total man-dayr) scheduled 
to irork. Days lost on account of ‘lay off’, strikes and lockouts have been ignored wherever such 
details were available separately. 
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works out to nearly 21 per cent. The percentage of absenteeism was about 
20 in large estates and nearly 23 in small estates. Since factors contribut- 
ing towards absenteeism differ from centre to centre, the rate of absentee- 
ism, in the different size groups as also variations as between the different 
months, etc., are discussed below separately for each centre : — 

(a) Assam and Tripura — The statistics of absenteeism collected during 
the Survey indicate that the rate of absenteeism in the centre as a whole 
was 21 per cent, during the 12 months ending SOth September, 1961. The 
percentage of absenteeism was higher in small estates than in large ones, 
the respective percentage being 23.5 and 20.0. As regards pattern of 
absenteeism during the different months in estates of the two size groups, 
it is noticed that it is more or less the same. The rate of absenteeism was 
the highest in the months of February and March. These arc lean months 
for the industry in this area and consequently the managements generally 
allow woikers to avail annual leave during this period. The Holi festival 
also falls during this period. Absenteeism rate was high during the month 
of December as well, the rate being 22.4 per cent. The main reason for 
this seems to be that winter paddy crop becomes ripe at this time of the 
year and some of the workers get busy with harvesting operations. The 
causes for slightly more absences during certain other months were also 
found to be mostly agricultural operations and festivals. For instance, 
there are some important festivals (like Durga Puja) in the months of 
October and November. In these months the winter paddy crop is also 
ready for harvesting. The sowing of rice crop is done during April and 
May in Assam and Tripura and in August the autumn crop is harvested 
and sowing is done for the winter crop. 

(b) West Bengal — The results of the Survey reveal that the average 
rate of ab.senteeism in West Bengal tea plantations was 22.3 per cent, 
during the twelve months ending 30th September, 1961. As in the case of 
Assam and Tripura, the percentage of absenteeism was slightly higher 
in small estates than in large ones, being 23.2 and 22.0 respectively. As 
regards variations between the different months, the rate was the highest 
during February (35.8 per cent.) followed by March (26.7 per cent.). It 
was noticed that these months are ‘slack season’ for the industry in this 
area and consequently the managements generally allow workers to go on 
annual leave. High rate of absenteeism was also noticed during the months 
of August, September and October, obviously due to agricultural opera- 
tions as in West Bengal harvesting of autumn rice crop is done during 
this period. In August sowing of winter crop is also done. A contributory 
factor for higher absenteeism during the month of October seems to be 
Durga Puja. 

(c) Southern India — The rate of absenteeism in tea plantations in 
Southern India was on an average 18.8 per cent, during the 12 months end- 
ing 30th September, 1961. As everywhere else, the rate of absenteeism w'as 
slightly more in small estates than in large ones, the respective percentages 
being 19.5 and 18.6. As regards variations between the different months, 
the rate of absenteeism was the highest, viz., 28.7 per cent, during the 
month of February. The main reason for high rate of absenteeism during 
this month, as in other centres, seems to be the fact that this month is a 
slack period and the managements generally allow workers to go on annual 
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leave. Absenteeism was high during some of the other months also, i.e., 
22.4 per cent, in July, 21.6 per cent, in March, 20.0 per cent, in January 
and 19.5 per cent, in June. June and July arc the months of heavy rainfall 
in the plantation areas in South India and therefore workers are often 
forced to stay away from work. During January one of the major festivals 
of the South, viz., Pongal, takes place. In addition, it is also the harvesting 
period and marriages are generally solemnised at this time of the year. In 
some of the plantations, the slack period continues till March and there- 
fore, workers ai^e permitted to avail of the earned leave due to them. A 
contributory factor for higher absenteeism during the first three months 
of the year is reported to be the tendency among workers to avail of the 
leave due to them, immediately after the close of the year. 

(d) Residual Group — Centres included in this group were Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh. All the estates in this stratum were in the small size group. 
The results of the Survey indicate that the rate of absenteeism during the 
12 months ending September, 1961 was 14.1 per cent. The absenteeism rate 
was the highest, viz., 18.8 per cent, in February. High rate of absenteeism 
was also noticed during the months of May to August. Broad reasons for 
the high rate of absenteeism were intensity of cold in February, festivals 
and marriages in April, harvesting and marriage season in May, sowing 
in June, rainy season in July and festivals and marriages in August. 

The figures given above show that absenteeism in plantations in the 
Residual Group was appreciably lower than in other major centres. 

2.12. Labour Turnover 

Statistics of labour turnover were also collected for the same period 
and the same group of workers as for absenteeism. The results are given 
in the following Statements 2.8 and 2.9 separately for accessions and sepa- 
rations — 

Statement 2.8 


Estimated Rate of Accessions in Tea Plantations — October, 1960 to 

September^ 1961 


Month 


Assam 

and 

Tripura 

West 

Bengal 

Southern 

India 

Residual 

All. 

India 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

October, 1960 


0-5 

♦ 

20 

0*9 

0*6 

November, 1960 . . 


0-5 


1*7 

1*4 

0*6 

December, 1960 . . 


1-4 

0*2 

1*9 

0-7 

1*2 

January, 1961 


1-6 

01 

2-2 

5*0 

1*3 

February, 1961 . . 


0-7 

01 

21 

0*1 

0*8 

March, 1961 


1*1 

0*6 

2 3 

3*6 

1*1 

April, 1961 


1-8 

0*2 

2*6 

19*9 

1*6 

May, 1961 


2*7 

0*5 

3-6 

3-9 

2 3 

June, 1961 


21 

0-2 

2-5 

2*4 

1*7 

July, 1961 


1-4 

0*2 

3-2 

4*8 

1*4 

August, 1961 


1*3 


2*2 

2*2 

1*1 

September, 1961 . . 


0-8 

01 

2*9 

0*5 

1*0 

Average for October, 1960 
September, 1961 

to 

1*3 

0*2 

2*4 

4*0 

1*2 


^Indicates that the percentage wae less than 0*05. 
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Statement 2.9 

Estimated Rate of Separations in Tea Plantations — October, 1960 to 

September, 1961 




Assam 

and 

Tripura 

West 

Bengal 

Southern 

India 

Residual 

All-India 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

October, 1960 


1-6 

0-2 

21 

5 3 

1*4 

November, 1960 . . 


2-2 

0-4 

3-3 

14 

20 

December, 1960 . . 


2-2 

0-7 

1-9 

2-2 

1-8 

January, 1961 


1*5 

0-4 

1-8 

2-5 

1-3 

February, 1961 . . 


21 

0*4 

20 

0-7 

17 

March, 1961 


1-3 

0*5 

1*8 

5-5 

1-2 

ApiH, 1961 


0-9 

0-5 

2-8 

50 

1‘2 

May, 1961 


0-8 

0-3 

2-6 

9-0 

10 

June, 1961 


0-9 

0*4 

2*8 

3*7 

11 

July, 1961 


0-9 

0-3 

30 

5*5 

11 

August, 1961 


0-6 

0-3 

2-5 

5-4 

0-9 

September, 1961 


1-3 

0*4 

21 

0-7 

1-2 

Average for October, 1960 

to 






September, 1961 


1-4 

0-4 

2-4 

40 

1*3 


The above statistics indicate that there was not much turnover of the 
working force in this industry, the rate of accession and separation being 
of the order of one per cent. each. But as already stated, the scope of the 
labour turnover data relate to permanent, probationer and temporary 
workers and exclude casual workers. Obviously, if casual labourers are also 
taken into account the turnover rate would have been somewhat high since 
nearly 11 per cent, of the production workers were engaged on a casual 
basis in the industry as a whole. Such workers were engaged during the 
busy season and their services were terminated as soon as the work for 
which they were engaged was over. 

Data collected during the Survey relating to separations by causes are 
given in the following Statement 2.10: — 

Statement 2. I'D 

Separations by Causes in Tea Plantations During October, 1960 to 

September, 1961 


Centre 


Causes of separations (percentages) 


r 

Discharge or 
Dismissals 

Quits* 

Retirement 
or Death 

Others 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

1. Assam and Tripura 


57-4 

37*6 

5*1 


2. West Bengal 

• « 

8*4 

71*2 

20*4 


S. Southern India . . 

, , 

76*6 

18*7 

4-7 



4 « Residual 

•• 

1*2 

96*4 

2 4 

— 

5s All-India 

•• 

68*7 

35*2 

6-1 

— 


*QiiitB are termination of employment initiated by employers because of acceptance of 
jobs elsewltere, diwnatjrfaotioD, marriage, maternity, ill-health, unauthorised absence, etc. 
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In the industry in the country, as a whole, the chief cause of separa- 
tion was ‘discharge or dismissal’ of workers by the managements and this 
accounted for nearly 59 per cent, of the total separations in the industry. 
The next important cause was “c^uits” which accounted for about 35 per 
cent, of the total separations. Retirement or death was only a minor cause 
constituting nearly 6 per cent, of the total separations. As regards indivi- 
dual centres, the major cause of separation was ‘discharge or dismissal’ in 
Southern India and Assam and 7'ripura, the percentage of separations on 
account of this cause being 77 and 57 respectively. But the chief cause was 
‘quits’ in West Bengal accounting for nearly 71 per cent, of the separations. 
In the Residual Group on the other hand ‘quits’ accounted for 96 per cent, 
of the total separations. 

2.13. Recrnitmejit 

Since plantations generally developed in remote and hilly areas, the 
question of adequate labour-supply was a vexed problem in early years. 
Employers had to depend entirely on imported labour, often from distant 
places outside their State, and had to rely on various sources and agencies 
for this purpose, e.g., recruiting agents in Assam, Sardars in areas other 
than Assam in North-East India, and Kayiganies in South India. The 
Labour Investigation Committee, which conducted a detailed investigation 
in plantations, had discussed at length the various systems of recruitment 
which were prevalent in the different centres at the time of their Survey, 
They severely criticised the Kangani system which they found was full of 
abuse and recommended its abolition. 

Since the time of the Committee’s enquiry there has been a noticeable 
change in the method of recruitment in almost all the centres of the indus- 
try. It was found at the time of the present Survey that in North East India 
there was no longer the problem of shortage of labour. There was now an 
almost settled labour force in the area and instead of sending agents to dis- 
tant places employers could recruit workers directly. In fact there were 
some pockets of surplus labour force. The Ninth Session of the Industrial 
Committee on Plantations reviewed the policy of recruilmcni of labour for 
Assam tea gardens in August, 1960 and decided that no fresh recruitment 
should be made from outside Assam except with the permission of the 
Central Government and that movement of labour from surplus to deficit 
areas within Assam should be encouraged with the help of Special Employ- 
ment Exchanges. Thus, the practice, which was adopted at the time of the 
present Survey was that the Employer's Association maintained a list of 
estates which had surplus labour and other estates needing workers were 
advised by the Association to absorb the s««i,rplus labour from those estates 
to the extent of their requirement. In other cases, estates recruited relatives 
of their workers or engaged basti labour from adjoining bastis to cope up 
with the rush of work., . . 

In plantations in Punjab and JJttar Pradesh, estates usually recruited 
workers from nearby villages and there was no problem involved in recruit- 
ment. 

In Southern India, the question of abolition of the Kangani system 
was first considered by the 3rd Session of the Industiial Committee on 
Plantations in 1950. On the basis of the deliberations of the Committee 
and in consultation with the State Governments, the Government of India 
formulated a scheme limiung the number of workers under each Kangani 
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to 40 and providing for the establishment of estate gangs. They also sug- 
gested various other measures with a view to curbing and eradicating the 
evil. In Madras State, an agreement known as ‘Valparai Agreement’ was 
reached between employers and representatives of Kanganies in 1958 for 
the abolition of the Kaiigani system. At the time of the Survey, the kangani 
system no longer existed in tea plantations in Madras State. Kanganies were 
either absorbed as Maistries (Labour Supervisors) or were allowed to retire 
after receiving compensation as per the terms of the agrccnicnt between 
the parties. In Kerala, a Committee consisting of the representatives of 
employers and Kanganies under the chairmanship of Shri Balagangadhara 
Menon was appointed in 1957. The Committee suggested total abolition of 
the Kangani system, with effect from 1st April, 1959, and made certain re- 
commendations for the rehabilitation of the Kanganies and payment of 
compensation to those Katiganies who were not willing to continue in the 
estates. '1 he recommendations of the Committee were accepted by the State 
Government with some modifications in December, 1959. However, the em- 
ployers did not agree to implement them and the matter was still under 
consideration of the State Government at the time of the Survey.'}* How^- 
ever, managements of several estates had concluded individual agreements 
by means of which their old Kajiganies were either rehabilitated as Labour 
Supervisors or were paid compensation if they were reluctant to continue 
in service. Similar agreements were also concluded by some of the manage- 
ments in Mysore. 

The Survey results show that out of the estimated wwking force of 
nearly 9,6 lakhs in September, 1961 in the country, almost 76 per cent, of 
them were ihosti %vho were recruited directly by the managements at the 
estate gates. The following Statement 2.11 gives details for the different 
centres: — 


Sl ATEMENr 2.11 

System of Recruiting in Tea Plantations — 1961-1962 


Estimated Per centage of workf«r8 recruited according to the system of 

Centre number of recruitment 

M'orkers** r- ^ — — 

employed J)irect Kceruitmeiit Rceruit- Through Through Through Emph)y- 

in the f inent Tea Head adver- mont 

industry At the Through Labour through District Office tisement Exchange 
(in Plants- depart- Offiet* inter- Lab«>ur tester 

thousands) tion meutul media- Asaocia- inter- 
gates Heads ries sucli tion view 

as dj 
Maintrhe, 

Sardars, 

Labour 
(Contrac- 
tors, and 
Kan- 
ganies 


(1) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

1. Assam and Tripura 

669 9 

8:i-9 

10-0 



3-1 

2-8 

0-1 

0-1 


2. West Bengal 

228-2 

7:i-4 

— 

— . 

18-9 

7-3 

__ 

0-4 

— 

3. Southern India 

1580 

62-0 

0-6 

0-1 

47-2 




0-1 


4. Kosidual . . 

4-5 

99-8 

0-2 




— 






5. All-India . . 

960-6 

76-2 

6-1 

* 

ui 

3 4 

« 

0-2 

— 


♦♦tVorkers covered under the Plantations Labour Act and employed direct (i.o. excluding contract 
Labour). 

♦Indicates that the percentage was lees than 0 • 05, 

fit is i.ow ur.d.i stood that ill September, 190^, as agrociucii I Mas reached between the 
parties ihroujdi the agency of the PlantaiioiiH Labour Committee and the Kanjani system no 
longer exists in tho State. 
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It is clear from the statistics given in Statement 2.11 that direct recruit- 
ment by the managements was the universal practice in all the centres. The 
significant proportion of workers recruited through intermediaries (like 
Kanganies in Southern India) only indicates that the workers who were 
brought by these intermediaries were still in service, although as already 
stated earlier, the practice of direct recruitment by the managements has 
virtually replaced all other methods involving intermediaries. 

2.14. Regulation of Employment of Casual Labour 

The practice of employing casual labour was in vogue in all the centres 
of the industry. However, nowhere there was any regular or ad-hoc arrange- 
ment for systematising or regulating the employment of such labour. 
Casual labour was engaged according to the needs of the managements and 
final absorption into permanent cadre was purely at the discretion of the 
managements. 

2.15. Traitiing and Apprenticeship 

In tea plantations there is no skill required for any operation except- 
ing that for plucking and pruning operations a little care on the part of 
the workers is needed. No work, therefore, involves any special training 
or apprenticeship and the job is learnt by the workers by associating them- 
selves with the old workers who are already on the job. Hence, in none of 
the estates there was any system of training or apprenticeship. 



Chapter III 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 
3.1. Minimum Wages in Tea Plantations 

Till the time of the enquiry of the Labour Investigation Committee 
and a few years thereafter, wage rates of workers employed in tea planta- 
tions were governed by mutual agreements between associations of em- 
ployers and unions of workers. As a result, time-rates of wages were general- 
ly uniform in various plantation districts in the different States. 

The Labour Investigation Committee reported that in Assam, pay- 
ment was generally based upon piece-rates. There were two kinds of piece 
work systems. Tlie first system, which has been in existence since long, was 
the hazira and ticca system. Usually each worker was assigned some task 
which he had to complete to earn his hazira- The task varied from unit to 
unit but it generally related to a duration of about 5 hours of work in a 
day. After finishing the hazira task, the worker was free to go or take up 
some more work. The earnings accruing from the additional task were 
called ticca. Even though it was not incumbent on the part of managements 
having hazira system to offer opportunity for earning ticca, yet in practice, 
the labourers generally got opportunities to earn ticca earnings also. The 
rate for hazira for men workers varied from 5 annas (Re. 0.31) in the Surma 
valley to 6 annas (Re. 0.37) per day in the Lakhimpur area. I'he rate for 
women raiiged from 4 annas (Re. 0.25) to 5 annas (Re. 0.31) per day and 
children received annas 2 to 3 (Re. 0.12 to Re. 0.19) per day. The other 
system of wage payment was the unit system. Under this system, the 
labourer was not given any specific task but was allowed to do as much as 
he could do in a day and at the end of the day, he earned an amount cor- 
res{K)nding to the number of units done by him. The rate per unit was 
practically the same for the different items of work. Wages for pluckers 
were given by weight, except in the beginning and in end of the season 
when a hazira was given irrespective of the leaf brought in. The rate of 
payment was usually one anna for 5 pounds of leaf in the Assam Valley 
and for 8 to 10 pounds in (he Surim Valley. 

In West Bengal, the wage system was the same as in Assam except that 
ticca was called doubli in the Dooars area. The hazira for men, women and 
children was A annas (Re. 0.25), .3 annas (Re- 0.19) and 1^ to 2 annas 
(Re. 0.09 to Re. 0.12) respectively in the Dooars and the Terai areas, while 
the rate was higher by one anna (Re. 0.0(5) in the Darjeeling area. 

In South India, where both the time as well as piece rate systems pre- 
vailed, all workers, other than (hose wdio were engaged on plucking, were 
paid on a time rate basis. The rates were 7 annas (Re. 0.44) for men, 5 
annas (Re. 0.31) for women and 3 to 4J annas (Re. 0.19 to Re- 0.28) for 
children. Pluckers were paid at the rate of 3 to 4 pies* per pound of tea 
leaves plucked. 

In the estates located in North India, comprising Punjab, Uttar Pra- 
desh and Bihar, the wage rate varied from centre to centre. In the Dehra 
Dun area, the rate ranged from 6 to 9 annas per day (Re. 0.37 to Re. 0.56) 
whereas in the Kangra Valley, pluckers received generally 4 to 5 annas 
(Re. 0.25 to Re. 0.31) per day. 


♦Roughly Re. 0« 02, 
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There was an upward movement of wages after 1945, generally on the 
basis of agreements between the parties during 1947-48- The wage rates, 
i.e., basic wage and deatness allowance, of an adult male worker ranged 
from Re. 0.84 to Re. 0.87 in Assam, and West Bengal, and from Re. 0.94 
to Rs. 1.27 in Southern India, in 1947-48. With the inclusion of planta- 
tions industry among the scheduled employments under the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, wages of workers employed in the Tea Plantations In- 
dustry came within the sphere of State regulation. All the concerned State 
Govern meitts fixed minimum rates of wages under the Minimum Wages 
Act. The wage rates originally fixed as well as the subsequent revisions and 
the wage rates prevalent at the time of the Survey arc discussed below for 
each centre. 

(1) Assam and Tripura 

(a) Assam — I'he minimum rates of wages under the Minimum Wages 
Act were initially fixed by the State Government in March, 1952. These 
rates, which comprised basic wages and dearness allowance, varied accord- 
ing to areas. In the case of ordinary unskilled labourers daily rate fixed 
inclusive of dearness allowance, ranged from Re. 0.94 to Rs- 1.06 in the 
case of men, from Re. 0.84 to Re. 1.00 for women and for children* it was 
a uniform rate of Re. 0.58. The dearness allowance component was rough- 
ly one-third of the total. Basic wages were further revised in 1952 and in 
1959 the total emoluments were revised. Only in the Cachar District the 
rates were further revised in 1961. Thus the minimum rates in force at the 
time of the Survey were as follows: — 

SrATEMK.Nr 3.1 

Minimum Rates of Wages in Assam Tea Plantations 

((ii 


Area 

Wage 

Dcanie^M allow - nco 


'Total 


Mf 11 WonuTi Minors* 

f ^ 

3f(‘Ti Wopion Minorfj* 

Mon 

Wiiiicji 

“ - 

Minors* 

(i) 

(2) (S) (-t) 

(■"» (<>) cn 

(s) 

(0) 

(10) 

'ufK A : 

;o2 1-45 075 

0 37 0-31 0 1(5 

I- so 

1-76 

O-OT 


I 111 ) Suf'- 
Div -D, tif 
I JO kh impin' 

:mil. 

!>is 1 ric‘f. z 

2. /jon^‘ B: 

LikhimpiirSub 1-45 1S9 0 72 0 37 0»31 0 10 18? I 70 0 8^ 

of 

Jj.'ikbi’npii*’ 

I) 

Distri' t. 

ZnHf V : 

IMikir HilN, l-4r. 1-30 0 72 0-31 0-31 0 ^6 1 70 1 70 0 S.8 

Kaiur Up 
Hfid Oo.ilprra. 

DiRirif.tN, 

4. (^achar District 1 22 1 10 0 08 0-3J 0 31 0 15 1-53 i 47 0 83 

♦Peri^ons between the ages of 12 and 16. 
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Pluckers were being paid at the rate of Re. 0.08 per kilo^am of green 
leaves. They were also being paid a daily allowance, which in the case of 
adults was Re. 0.50 in Sibsagar District and Dibrugarh sub-division. Re- 0.30 
in Nowgang District and Re. 0.35 elsewhere. I’his allowance for minors 
was halt of adults. In Cachar, there was no piece-rate as such, but the 
minimum wage was paid for a fixed task. For any quantities of green 
leaves plucked in excess of the fixed task, extra payment was made at rates 
ranging from Re. 0.02 to Re. 0.03 per Kg. of extra leaf plucked. Piece- 
rated workers were ensured the minimum time rate if his piece-rate earn- 
ings fell short on account of insufficiency of leaves in spite of his working 
full day. 

There were tasks for almost all operations and these varied from 
estate to estate; but generally they were so fixed that the workers were able 
to complete them during the normal working hours of the day. 

(b) Tripura — The minimum rates of wages of plantation workers in 
Tripura were initially fixed in 1952 and were revised in 1955 These revis- 
ed rates were in force at the time of the Survey also and they were as 
under : — 


(i) Garden Labour — 


\Va'<> 

rat 

per day 

. — 



f 

Hazira 

Oonbli 


D.A. 

Total 



Us. a. p. 

Ks. a. 

P- 

)?H. a. p. 

l?s. a. 

P- 

Male adults and jHlolrsoenta 

0 7 0 

0 7 

0 

0 (i 0 

1 4 

0 

F(!inal(' adults and adolesoent.s 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 « 0 

1 2 

0 

Employable diildren 

0 i 0 

0 i 

0 

0 2 0 

0 10 

0 


(c) West Bengal — The minimum rates of wages were fixed for the first 
time under the Minimum Wages Act in December, 1951, but were revised 
in 1959. When the present Survey was conducted these revised rates were 
in force. They were as follows : — 

Statement 3.2 

Minimum Rates of Wages in West Bengal 




Area 

r" 

It 

r- - 

I>: 

wa»e 'i 

— f 

low ante 

.Ooubli 

^ 

! ha sir l>(airnisvi 
wage allowance 

Total 

(I) 


(d) 

(-) 

(5) 

(6) 

I. Do >arji avd T^rai 

(a) For gardens in the Dooars of 
500 acres nnd nvor — 

(i) Adult iT\aleH 

0 • {)2 

0 41 

0 02 

(»1J) 

1-84 

(tt) Adult fe males ;md ad‘>lei- 

0 5G 

0 41 

0* 50 

0- 10 

1-72 

cents. 

{iii) Employable child 

. 0 n.> 

0 

0 34 

i)(n) 

I 00 

(b) For all gai’dens in the Terai 
and garder's in the Dooars of 
below 500 acres — 

(t) Adult TiialcR 

0 (5.3 

0 37 

0 09 

0 19 

1-81 

iii) Adult females and adolepcuits 0 r>7 

0 37 

056 

019 

1-69 

(en) Employable child 

0 

0 2i: 

o::i 

o-OO 

100 
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For workers in the hill areas of Darjeeling only basic wages and dear- 
ness allowance were fixed. The daily basic wage fixed was Rs. 1.05 for adult 
males. Re. 1.00 for adult females and adolescents and Re. 0.50 for employ- 
able children. Dearness allowance was Re. 0*30 for children and Re. 0.40 
for others. 

(d) Southfrn India — In South India, the minimum rates of wages of 
plantation workers in Madras and Kerala* were fixed in 1952. The rates 
fixed for Madras plantations were revised in 1950 on the basis of mutual 
agreement and these were in force at the time of the Survey. The rates were 
as follows- - 


SfATEMENT 3.3 

Minimum Hates of Wages in Madras 


(In Rup««)i) 


wiUi jilaiiled 

a. f»f 

Catf^orv 

liOOorlc-Hs Ai»(>T» iOO 

(2) (3) 

I • nti I > 72 

112 1-31 

o-iM 103 

0.00 0-72 


* fii m 1' f hi- 1 hf n 'Ti - V • f) i'. 

The wage rates in Kerala were further revised in January, 1958. On 
the basis of an agreement reached between the employer’s association and 
worker’s union under the auspices of the Industrial Committee on Planta- 
tions. When the Survey was conducted these were in force. They were as 
follows; — 

SlATEMENT 3.4 

Mini?num Rates of Wages in Kerala 


(I) 

AVcnieii . . 
Adol( n 1 1 «i 
Child I t II 


(Tn Ilupef's) 



"I’lijif - t.r vi 

Workf»rs 

^ Workeri 

1 


-UiciT-mt** 

Ouartuteed 

Time-rata 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(A) 

Men 

Women 

Adolescent » 

Cliiklren 

1 • 72") H pics p’^r lb. of lent for the 

1-31 1 16 lb». of loRvos n day during 

1 06 j the month* of January, Febru- 
U - b6j ttiy and Auj^unt and 6 pie* per 
lb. for the 21 lbs. plucked 

on a day during the other 
niontba of the year 

i) 87 
0*09 

0 5« 
1)*40 



Residual Group 

(i) Pradesh The minimum wage rate originally fixed in 1952 

under the Minimum Wages Act was Re. 1.00 per day for an adult worker. 
The revision that took place in 1961 enhanced the wage rate of adult 
workers to Rs. 1.44 per day in case of daily rated workers and the rate of 
monthly rated workers was 6xed at Rs. 37..'50 per month. The above rate 
was applicable only to estates in the Dehra Dun area. For estates in other 
areas in U.P. the old rate of Re. 1.00 continued to be in force. 

— The minimum rates of wages were originally fixed in 
1^2, but were revised in 1957. The revised daily rates were as follows: 
Adults males Re. 1.00, women Re. 0.69 and children Re. 0.50. 

5.2- Wage Revision 

Information relating to wage revision since 19.56 collected during the 
Survey shows that there were wage revision on an industry-wide basis in 
all the States, except Tripura, where there was no wage revision after 1955. 
The rates of wages fixed by the Tripura Administration in 1955 continued 
to be in force at the time of the Survey. I'he details of these revisions have 
already been given above. 

.3.3. Pay Period 

At the time of enquiry by the Labour Investigation Committee, the 
Payment of Wages Act was not applicable to plantation industry and 
consequently the wage period was not regulated by law. The Committee 
found that though in North India, the pay period did not exceed a month, 
in South India, the most predominant system was settlement of wages once 
in a year. With the application of the Payment of Wages Act, 19.36 to the 
plantation industry in 1947, the pay period of workers in tea plantations 
in the different centres was regulated by law. Data collected during the 
.Survey relating to pay period of worker-s arc presented in the following 
Statement 3.5. 


Statement 3.5 


Distribution of Workers Employed in Tea Plantations according to their 

Pay Period — September, 1961 


C'enl re 


K. - iiD.-iU d 
u uiubt r oi 
v.'Oi ker. ♦ 

l*or< ep.f a;;e 

Mcr.ih 

oT Wf)rkerft 'w]h>so pay period was 
^ 

17 i r f n igli t Week Day 

(I) 


(:-) 

bT) 

(t) 

(••5) 

(6) 

1. Asram and Tripura 


r»,7o,r‘r30t 

4-7 

491 

46-2 

_ 

2. West 'Bengal . . 


2,28,1 8S 

32-2 

12-5 

3 



3. Soutlieni India 


i,ns,0M 

1)3 (> 


4-4 

20 

4. Residual 



SS 9 

-- 

...» 

111 

6, All-India 


o,r>i,23r.t 

1T> 2 

32- 1 

41-3 

04 


* Relate to vvorkc'rs eovcicd mider li e J'lenlalk iis ]/'l mir A' ' ('niy. 

f T>oo 8 ncit ificludo 281 worker# t ng'v* m'* f; r tlir j^ay period 

was not available. Henco the diffcr''nee betwrern thv osiima’e. i niinibfc- (-if a-c i I jV6 covered ujuler 
the r'lanta<j'>tti Libonr Act »# givcA iii irk. 2*2 ml ihi.** oti 
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It is csiimatcd that in the industry in the country, as a whole, nearly 
41 per cent, of the workers, received their wages once in a week, 32 per 
cent, once in a foi t night, 2() per ccMit. once in a month and only a negligible 
proportion o\ ^vorkers received their dues daily. 

As legards individual centres ol concentration, the position varied 
consideiahly. VVliereas in Assam and J'ripura, the predominant pay period 
w’as loitnight accounting lor nearly 49 per cent- of workers, followed by 
'week' atcounting lor lli per cent, employed in this centre; the pay period 
in West Bengal was ‘week’ (for aa per cent, of workers) followed by ‘month’ 
(for 32 per cent.). 1 states in the small si/e groups in Assam and Tripura 
as well as West Bengal had “weekly” pay period for majority of their 
workers. In Soutlieiai India and the Residual centre, bulk of the working 
forte teceivod their dues oiue in a month. There was practically no 
differeiice between the (slates in the small si/e and large size groups in 
Southern India in this regard. 

['he system of settlement of wages every day was in vogue only in 
Southern hidia and the Residual centre, the percentage of workers receiv- 
ing their dues daily being 2 and 11 respectively. Daily payment was being 
made only to ( asual workers. 

The practice of giving weekly advances to workers was widely preva- 
lent in tea plantations in Southern India. Such advances were adjusted 
when the settlemc^nt of wages was made? at the end of the month. 

3.4. Average Daily Karnifigs 

3.4.1. All workers 

In view of the fa( t that a detaih'd ()ccuj>ationaI Wage Survey was con- 
ducted by the Bmeau in 1958-59, no attempt was made in the couric of 
the present Survey to collec t data pertaining to earnings of workers by 
occupations. However, some statistics relating to earnings of broad groups 
of workers, e.g., all workers (i.e., all those covered under the Plantations 
I.abour Act), all i^roduction workers (separately for men, women, adoles- 
cents and cliildren), low(^st ])aid workers, clerical and related workers and 
watch and ward and other related workers were collected. For maintaining 
coinparabilit V of the data, information relating to earnings was collected 
for one wage period immediately preceding 30tli September, 1961. The in- 
formation so collected is presented in the following Statement 3.6. 

SiAiEMiNr 3.6 

Esli mat ed Average Daily Earnings of Workers in Tea Plantations — Sepn 

t ember, 1961 
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H) 

e>) 

CM 

(0 

(5) 

(ft) 

(7) 

1 . AHf-'ain .irnl ’Trii <'.i« - 

2 20 

2 10 

2 38 

2 02 

] -46 

2-23 

2. "West, tic-n -.il 

2- It 

2.2<‘ 

2-01) 

j 01 

J 08 

206 

.3. SouthcMi 1 tidin 

I • 

2.<*a 

J 07 

1 26 

0 07 

180 

4. Uosidiin! 

1 11 

1 -ta 

1 41 

— 

0-07 

1-38 

r>. All 1 iidia 

2-18 

2 Id 

2- 17 

1-57 

1 .34 

2 11 

* i.o., ^11 those covered \uider the Pkodations J^abour Act, 1051. 
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It is estiiuatcd that ihc average daily earnings of “all workers” in the 
industry as a whole worked out to Rs. 2. IS. I'hc average daily earnings 
were the highest (Rs. 2.29) in Assam and J ripura, followed by West 
Bengal (Rs. 2.14). In .Southern India, the average daily earnings were 
Rs. 1-86 ^vhilc workers in the Residual <eiuic reeeived the least (Rs. 1.44). 

3.4.2. Production IVorkers 

Among production workers the average daily earnings were Rs. 2.11 
in the industry in the country, as a whole. ,\s in the case of ‘all workers’, 
the average daily earnings of production woikers in ,\ssain and rripura 
were the highest (Rs. 2.23), followed by West Bengal fRs. 2.0{i), .Southern 
India (Rs. 1.80) and the Residual (iroup (Rs. I.,3,S). d he main rea.son for 
higher earnings of workers in Assam and I ripina was dial die rates f)f 
minimum wages fixed in this centre arc higher than those in other centres. 
Moreover, the proportion of piece-rated workers was also the highest* in 
this centre as compared to other centres and piete-tated woikers genera lly 
earned more than the time-rated workers 

Men production workers earned on an averaj^c Rs. a day in the 
industry in the country, as a whole. Kxceptiiig Assam and I ripura, where 
women earned higher earnings than men, in all nther t cm res nuMi invari- 
ably earned more than women. In fact wage^ (ixetl under the Miniinuni 
Wages Act, for men are slightly higher than the rates (ixed for women in 
all centres. In Assam and Tripura, women were mostly engaged for pluck- 
ing work which is generally paid on a piece late basis. I lu* proportion of 
piece-rated workers among women was highta than that of men. Sime 
piece-rated workers arc paid on the basis of tluii output, ilu v invariably 
earn higher earnings than the time-rated workers. It. is noticed that in this 
area while the percentage of piece-rated women workers out of the total 
picc:e-rated workers was as high as 7!k t1u‘ coues]>oiiding percentage of men 
was only 19. the rest being adolescents and ( hilclrcm. Almost .">9 ])cr rent, 
of women workers in this region were piece lated as against otily about 
20 per cent, of men. As such, their earnings are higlic*r than lliosc of men. 

Women workers received on an average Rs. 2.17 |)C'r day in the in- 
dustry as a whc 3 lc. Their average daily earnings were Rs. 2 !)S in Assam 
and Tripura, Rs. 2.06 in West Bengal, Rs. 1.67 in Soutliriii India and 
Rs. 1.41 in the Residual centre. Adolescents ( arned on an average R.s. 1.57 
a day in the industry in the country, as a whole. 1 he aveiage d lilv earnings 
were the highest in Assam and IVipura (Rs. 2.02) and the lc^'lsr (Rs. 1.26) 
in Southern India. Similarly, children earned the maximum in Assam and 
Tripura (Rs- 1.46) and the least (Re. 0.97) in Southern India as well as the 
Residual centre. I'hus, it would appear that earnings of men, women, 
adolescents and children were higher in Assajn and Trij^ura than those 
employed in other centres. 

3,4..S. Lowest Paid Workers 

In plantations, as already stated earlier, thete is no liind < lassification 
of workers according to occupations. This is partienlnrlv so in legard to 
garden labour or held labour whea are expected to attend to anv type of 
wwk that may be assigned to them by the mana ments and .,iich ^sorkor, 
are shifted from one job to another depending upon the exigencies of work. 


’•‘Refcrouce Sffltemctit 2-4, p. 19. 
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Therefore, separate details of earnings of workers who were engaged in 
occupations which are normally the lowest paid could not be collected. 
Normally all time-rated workers, who arc employed on a daily rate basis 
in plantations may be considered as the lowest paid workers. The main 
jobs on which the time-rated workers were employed were, weeding, prun- 
ing, manuring, shade lopping, and also plucking in certain areas (fi.g.. 
West Bengal, Madras). The rates of wages of these workers were the same 
as fixed by the State Governments for time-rated workers in the respective 
States and details of which have already been discussed earlier in this 
Chapter. 

3.4-4. Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff 

In the course of the Survey, data were also collected concerning earn- 
ings, without break-up by components, of clerical staff and persons em- 
ployed in the group as “Watch and Ward and Other Services” and the 
results arc given in the following Statement 3.7 — 

Statement 3.7 

Estimated Average Dailv Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff 
in 'I'ca Flantations — September, 1961 


(In Rupees) 



Centre 



Clerical and 
Related 
Workers 
(includin/Qf 
Supervisory) 

Watoh and 
Wrrd 
and Other 
Ser vices 


(1) 



(;■?) 

(3) 

X. 

Assam ftnd Irjpma 

. . . 

. . 

705 

200 

t. 

We'5t Ben (TP 1 



7^04 

2*35 

3. 

RotLU*'*!- \ T 1 ji.i 




1-75 

4. 


. 


1 57 

1-79 

6. 

All It.dia 



7- 54 

204 


The above figures when compared with those of production workers 
given in Statement 3.6 show that earnings of clerical staff everywhere were 
much higher. However, so far as watch and ward employees were concern- 
ed their earnings were higher than those of production workers only in 
West Bengal and the Residual Group. Elsewhere and in the country, as a 
whole, they were lower. 

3.5. Components of Earnings 

The following Statement 3.8 gives the average daily earnings of 'all 
workers’ by components in the Tea Plantations Industry in the different 
centres. 
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Statement 3.8 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings hy Components of all Workers in Tea 

Plantations during September, 1961 
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3.5.1. Basic Earnings 

Basic earnings, i.e-, consolidated wages, basic wage and dearness allow- 
ance, wherever such an allowance was paid as a separate item, constituted 
the bulk accounting for as much as 87 per cent, of the total earnings of 
workers in the industry as a whole. The percentage of basic earnings was 
the highest (99..5) in the Residual Group, followed by Assam (92.4), 
Southern India (87.0) and only 73 in West Bengal. 'I'here was practically 
no difference between the estates of small or large size in various centres 
in the matter of share of basic earnings to total earnings. 

3.5.2. Dearness Allowance 

The practice of paying dearness allowance, as a separate component 
was widely prevalent in tea plantations in the different centres in the 
country. The system was in vogue in all the units surveyed in West Bengal, 
in nearly 97 per cent, of the estates in Assam and Tripura, and in about 
88 per cent, of the onits in Southern India. However, it uas totally absent 
in the estates in the Residtial Group. Thus, in the industry in the country 
as a whole, the system of payment of dearness allowance, as a .separate 
component was prevalent in nearly 9.3 per cent, of the estates- Except for 
West Bengal and two of the sampled large estates in South India, nowhere 
dearness allowance was linked to any consumer price index number. Since 
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the system of payment of dearness allowance, its rate, method followed, etc., 
varied as between the different centres the details are discussed below 
separately for each centre: 

(a) Assam and Tripura — In this centre, the practice was different for 
ordinary garden labour and those who were termed as ‘staff’ by manage- 
ments. The dearness allowance fixed for ordinary workers, i.e., ‘field labour’ 
was paid at a fiat rate along with the basic wage. The basic wage as well 
as dearness allowance was paid on a daily rate. TTie rate of dearness allow- 
ance for a male worker varied from Re. 0.31 in the Surma Valley district 
to Re. 0.37 in the Assam Valley. 

For persons termed as ‘staff’ the dearness allowance which was being 
paid at the time of the .Survey was based on an award of an Industrial 
Tribunal given in 1959. The Tribunal classified the estates into two cate- 
gories, i.e., (1) gardens having an acreage of 300 and above, and (2) gardens 
w’ith an acreage of less than 300- The clearness allowance was fixed for the 
first category at 25 per cent, of the basic salary subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 30 per mensem. For the second category it was Rs. 30 on the first 
hundred rupees of basic salary and 15 per cent, for the rest. 

It is estimated that at the time of the Survey almost 82 per cent, of 
the estates were payijig dearness allowance, at flat rates to their workers 
and on the basis of income .slabs to their staff members. Seventeen per cent, 
of the estates were paying it at a flat rate to all their employees and the 
rest were paying at slab rates based on income groups. 

(b) West Bengal — All the units surveyed had the system of paying a 
separate dearness allow'ance to their workers. For garden labour, i.e., other 
than those termed ns staff, subordinate staff or artisans, the rate of dearness 
allowance was fixed bv the Government of We.st Bengal along with the 
minimum wage rates. The rate of dearness allowance for adult male worker 
varied from Re. 0.40 per dav in Darjeelirg to Re. 0-50 per dav in Dooars 
and Terai. The dearness allowance so fixed, the notification added should 
correspond to the average consumer price index number for the year 1958 
as published by the competent authority appointed under 2(c) of the 
Minimum Wages Act. It was provided that dearness allowance was adjust- 
able both upward and downw.ird with the change in the consumer price 
index number, provided the change in the index number was by 20 points. 
'TTie rate per point of increase fixed was 2 paise for all the centres. 

As regards monthly-rated employce.s, who were termed as staff by the 
managements, the dearness allowance was paid as follows: — 

(a) Subordinate staff — 50 per cent, of their basic pay per month. 

(b) Office staff — 

(1) Those drawing a basic up to Rs. 100 — 33J per cent, of 
basic pay subject to a minimum dearness allowance of Rs. 30 
p.m. 

(2) Those drawing Rs, 101 and above — ^25 per cent, of basic 
pay. 
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(c) Southern India— Tilxe system of paying dearness allowance as a 
separate component, it is estimated, was in vogue in nearly 88 per cent- of 
the estates in this centre. But the payment was restricted to monthly-rated 
employees termed as staff. Daily-rated production workers, who constituted 
the bulk of the working force, did not get any dearness allowance but re- 
ceived only consolidated wages. Staff members were being paid dearness 
allowance since 1947 at the rates notified by the United Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Southern India. There was no revision since then. 'I’he rates fixed 
varied according to slab of basic pay and ranged between Rs. 33 per month 
for those getting a monthly basic pay up to Rs. 41, and Rs. 47 in the case 
of persons getting a basic pay of Rs. 74 or Rs. 7.3 per month- Those draw- 
ing more than Rs. 75 per month as basic pay were entitled to an extra dear- 
ness allowance calculated at the rate of Re. 0.12 for each, additional rupee 
of basic pay when the Consumer Price Index Number for Madras City was 
above 200. 

3-5.3. Production I Incentive Bonus 

Next to basic earnings, production or incentive bonus was the im- 
portant item accounting for 8.5 per cent, of the total daily earnings of a 
worker. The percentage of this item was the highest (18.8) in West Bengal, 
followed by Southern India (10.0) and Assam and Tripura (4.5). In the 
Residual Group, the percentage was negligible. 1 he details of the system 
of paying production/ incentive bonus are discussed below for each 
centre : 

(a) Assam and Tripura 

It is estimated that nearly 31 per cctu. of the estates in this centre paid 
production/incentive bonus. The following were the types of payments 
made' — 

(1) Ticca pice. 

(2) Over rate payment. 

(3) Sardar's Plucking Commission or allowance. 

(4) Production bonus for box makers. 

(1) Ticca pice and over rate payment were made to pluckcrs who 
plucked over and above the norm fixetl for plucking. 'I'herc was no uni- 
formity in the norms and they varied from area to area and even within 
an area from estate to estate. For instance, the norm fixed in the Cachar 
area was that a male plucker shoidd pluck 17 kgs. of green tea leaves per 
day in some estates whereas in .some others the minimum fixed was only 
15 kgs. per day. The rate of payment for extra leaf plucked also varied 
from area to area. For instance, it was 2 paise for every extra Kg. of green 
leaves in some estates, 2^ paise in a few and in others 3 paise. The norms 
were only conventional and could be termed as ‘ta.sk work’ for purposes of 
earning the minimum wage fixed for the workers. Such payments w'cre 
most prevalent in estates in the Cachar district. 

(2) Sardar’s Plucking Commission — Under thi.s system whenever 
workers under the control of a Sardar plucked green leaves over and above 
the 'task work’ fixed by the managements the concerned Sardar was paid a 
commission on the basis of extra earning^ of those w'orkers. The rale of 
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payment varied from 2 to 6 paise per rupee of extra earnings in estates in 
Sibsagar- In certain areas, e.g., Lakhimpur, it was paid at the rate of 24 
paise per additional Kg. of leaves plucked over and above the norms fixed 
for the workers. In a few estates in Nowgong no norm was fixed and the 
Commission was paid at the rate of 4 paise per 100 Kgs. of green leaves 
plucked by workers. 

Production Bonus for Box Makers 

Xhe practice of paying production bonus for persons who were mak- 
ing boxes for purposes of putting the green leaves plucked, was in vogue 
in a few estates in the Darang district only. The norm fixed was ten boxes 
per day. When production exceeded 10 boxes, a bonus was paid at the 
late ranging from Re. 0.94 to Re. 0.96 for additional 5 boxes. 

(b) West Bengal 

It is estimated that the system of paying production/incentive bonus 
to workers engaged in the plucking work was prevalent in nearly 88 p>er 
cent, of the estates in West Bengal. Such a bonus was paid whenever 
workers plucked leaves more than the norm fixed for them for earning the 
minimum wage. The norm varied from unit to unit even within a district, 
and from time to time. The quantity fixed for plucking by men ranged 
from 8 to 19 Kgs. per day, and for women 7 to 17 Kgs. per day- For children, 
the norm was invariably low. But the rate of payment was generally uni- 
form, i.e., it was paid at the rate of 5.5 paise per Kg. of leaves plucked over 
and above the norms prevalent in the units. 

(c) Southern India 

(1) Over Pound Allowance — ^The practice of paying production or 
incentive bonus was in vogue in nearly 94 per cent, of the estates in. 
Southern India. The payment was generally called as ‘over pound allow- 
ance’ or ‘extra plucking allowance’. 

The categories of workers who were entitled to this allowance were 
production workers who were engaged on plucking work. The payment 
was made to those workers who plucked over and above the norms fixed 
for earning the prescribed minimum wage. The norms varied from area to 
area, and even within an area from estate to estate as also from month to 
month. In Madras, where there is only time-rates of wages fixed for all 
operations including plucking, norms fixed were only conventional tasks, 
which the worker was supposed to finish during the working day. Generally 
speaking, estates in the Nilgiris district had fixed a norm both for men 
and women which ranged from 9-1 to 14 Kgsrf^of green leaves per day and 
workers who plucked more than the norms were entitled to a bonus at the 
rate of 7 paise for each additional Kg. of green leaves plucked- The practice 
in the Valparai area of the Coimbatore district was different. Here the 
norms fixed were 1 1 Kgs. of green leaves for men and 9J Kgs. for women. 
If workers plucked more than the above norms they were paid at the rate 
of 4.6 paise per Kg. for the entire quantity plucked. Those who plucked 
up to the norm fixed were not made any such payments but were given 
only the minimum wage. 

In Kerala, where pluckers were mostly piece-rated, over pound allow- 
ance was paid to those who plucked more than the norms fixed, which was 
9^ Kgs. per day. The rate of payment was generally 2 paise for every addi- 
tional pound plucked. 
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(2) Pruning Bonus — Such a bonus was paid in Kerala to workers who 
were engaged on pruning work. No norms were fixed and pruners were 
paid at a flat rate of 12 paise per day worked. The payment was made with 
a view to ensuring that pruning work was attended to efficiently by the 
workers. 

(d) Residual Centre 

The system of paying incentive bonus for extra plucking was in vogue 
only in one sampled unit in this centre. In this unit workers who plucked 
more than the norm fixed, i.e-, 6 Kgs. per day, were paid incentive bonus 
at the rate of 6 paise for each extra Kg. plucked. 

3.5.4. Night-shift Allowance 

Due to the very nature of work there could be no night-shift in planta- 
tions and consequently no night-shift allowance was paid anywhere. 

3.5.5. Attendance Bonus 

The system of payment of attendance bonus was reported only in two 
sampled unit in the Residual centre. In those units clothings were given de- 
pending upon the number of attendance put in by the workers. For example, 
if a male worker worked for 125 to 145 days in a year, he was given only 
a shirt, while those who put in an attendance of 115 to 175 days were sup- 
plied a shirt, a half pant and a cap. Workers who worked between 176 
and 195 days received a shirt, a pyjama and a cap. While those who had 
worked for 196 or more days received coat also in addition to the above 
items. 

3.5.6* House Rent Allowance 

The practice of paying house rent allowance was in vogue only in about 
7 per cent, of the estates in Assam and Tripura (or nearly 4 per cent, of 
the units in the country as a whole). In these estates this allowance was 
paid only to clerical and other technical staff members who were not pro- 
vided with any accommodation by the man.igcments. The rate of the allow- 
ance varied from unit to unit but generally it ranged from Rs. 3.20 to Rs. 20 
per month. In a few cases, it was paid at the rate ranging from 7^ to 10 
per cent, of the basic pay of the employees. The concerned estates were 
mostly located in the Sibsagar district. 

3.5.7. Transport or Conveyance Allowance 

The system of paying a conveyance allowance in the form of cycle 
allowance to some of the employees was widely prevalent in Assam and 
Tripura and West Bengal. It was in vogue in nearly 41 per cent* of the 
estates in Assam and Tripura, and in about 3.3 per cent, in West Bengal. 
No such system existed in estates in Southern India or the Residual Group. 
Thus, it is estimated that in the country as a whole, .31 f>er cent, of the 
estates had the practice of paying conveyance allowance. The categories of 
workers who were usually entitled to this allow’ance were clerical and 
technical staff who used their own cycles for official duty in the field. The 
rate of payment varied from unit to unit but it generallv ranged from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 per month in these centres. However, earnings from this 
item constituted only a negligible proportion of the total earnings of a 
worker in the industry as a whole. 
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3.5.8. Overtime Pay 

Earnings on this item accounted for only an insignificant proportion 
of the workers’ earnings in the industry, as a whole. 

3.5.9. Other Cash Allowances 

With the exception of the Residual Group everywhere else a wide 
variety of cash allowances were being paid to employees. In the country, 
as a whole, the share of these allowances to the total earning-s, however, 
was not very material.* The same was the case in the various centres. 

Of the various cash allowances paid the most common was Servants 
Allowance which was invariably restricted to production supervisors (e.g., 
field conductors), technical and clerical personnel and others who were 
monthly rated and termed as ‘staff' by the managements ini the different 
centres. 

In Assam and Tripura, where the system was in vogue in nearly 76 
per cent of the units, this allowance was being paid either on the basis 
of an award of an Industrial Tribunal or as per the rates fixed by the 
Indian Tea Association for its member gardens. The allowance under the 
award was a certain percentage of basic pay, subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 40 per month. 'I'lie Indian 'l ea Association rates varied from Rs. 27.50 
to Rs. 55 per month according to the status of staff member or artisan. 

In West Bengal, the practice of paying servant allowance was in 
vogue in nearly 79 per cent of the estates. A.s in the case of Assam and 
'Fripura, only staff members were entitled to it. The rate varied from 
estate to estate and ranged from Rs. 10 to Rs. 56.25 per month. 

In Southern India also, servant allowance was restricted to staff mem- 
bers only. The system was in vogue in nearly 88 per cent, of the estates. It 
was being paid at the rate of Rs. 35 per month as per the agreement between 
the United PlanteiV Association of Southern India and the Estates Staff 
Union of South India. 

The other fairly common cash payment was Sardari Commission. It 
was in vogue in nearly 40 per cent of the estates in West Bengal and in 
nearly 18 per cent in Assam and Tripura. In Southern India, the pay- 
ment was in the form of Kangani Commission and it was prevalent in 
nearly 1 1 per cent of the estates. Thus in the industry as a whole the prac- 
tice of paying Sardari or Kangani Commission was in vogue in nearly 21 
per cent of the estates. Such a commission fsas being paid to Sardars or 
Kanganies, who had brought workers to the estates, on the basis of earn- 
ings of workers under their control. 

In Assam and Tripura, the practice varied from estate to estate. Some 
units paid the Commission as a percentage of earnings of the workers 
under the control of Sardars, the rate ranging from 1^ to 6 per cent. A 
few units paid on the basis of output of the workers whose work the 
Sardars were supervising. In such cases, the hazri leaf plucked by the 
workers were not taktn into account, and Commission was paid on the 
ticca leaf only at the rates which varied considerably from estate to estate. 


conetituling cnly 1 • 7 per < eiit of Iho total earnings. 
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In West Bengal, the Commission for Sardars was payable generally 
at the rate of one ohl pice’* per manday woiked by the workers who were 
brought by them. In some estates, the Commission was paid at the rate of 
one old pice for hazri and one old pice for doubly on the attendance of the 
workers under them. In a few cases, the Commission was paid at the rate 
of 3 paise for each man'-day put in by the woikers under the control of 
Sardars. 

In Soutliern India, the Kangani Commission was paid to each Kangani 
usually at the rate of one anna (Rs. 0.06) per day of attendance of each 
such worker brought by him who was still in service. 

The system of sardari Commission was not reported in any of the 
sampled units surveyed in the Residual Group. 

3.5.10. Food Grain Concession 

This item constituted nearly 1.8 per cent of the total daily earnings 
of a worker in .the industry. The practice of supplying food grains at con- 
cessional rates was prevalent in about 55 per cent of the units in the in- 
dustry. 'I'he system was noticed mainly in Assam and Tripura (62 per cent 
of estates) and West Bengal (94 per cent of estates) only. The system was 
not rejKjrted in any of the sampled estates in Southern India or the Resi- 
dual Group. 

According to the practice prevalent in Assam and Tripura and West 
Bengal, all workers, i.c, garden labour as well as staff members, were 
supplied rice and/or atta at concessional rates. The quantum supplied and 
the price at which it was given varied from centre to centre. In Assam and 
'I'ripura, rice was supplied to workers at the rates ranging from Rs. 17 to 
Rs. 20 per inaund. 

In West Bengal, where the food grain concession was an important 
item, rice was supplied to workers at concessional rates which ranged from 
P.S. 15 per maund in Dooars and Terai to Rs. 17.50 per maund in' Dar- 
jeeling. 

3.5.11. Other Concessions in khid 

This item formed a very insignificant proportion of the total daily 
earnings of worker in the industry. The items covered under this head 
were supply of firewood, kerosene oil, etc., to workers by the managements 
either at concessional rate or free of cost. 1 lie practice, though reported in 
a few estates in each centre, was not very common and the benefit was 
restricted to a few selected categories of employees, generally staff mem- 
bers. 

3.6. AnnuaH Travelling Allowance j Way Expenses 

The Survey results show that there was a wide-spread practice of pay- 
ing travelling allowance or way expenses to staff members and workers 
once in a year for going to their native places on earned leave. It is esti- 
mated that in 1961-62, such a practice existed in nearly 60 per cent of the 
estates in the industry in the country as a whole. The percentage was tlie 
highest (97) in Southern India, followed by Assam and Tripura (63) and 
it was only 25 in West Bengal. The system was completely absent in the 
Residual Group. Details of travelling allowance/ way expenses are dis- 
cussed below for each centre. 


♦Re. 0 02. 
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In Assam and Tripura, member estates of the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion (I.T.A.) were paying annual travelling allowance to clerical and techni- 
cal employees and artisans, termed as ‘stall’ at the rate of three second 
class return fare, subject to a maximum of Rs. 200 to married persons and 
half of it to iiiim u t ied jk vsohs. Some of the estates which were not men- 
bers of the T.'l A. were paying siicli an allowance at the rate fixed by the 
Industrial "I'libunal in 1959. I'he maximum allowance fixed was Rs. 110 
for married persons and Rs. (iO for single persons. 

In Wfcst liengal .some of the member estates of the I.T.A. were paying 
travelling allowance to the ‘staff’ at the rate fixed by the Association as 
mentioned above. 

In Southern India, the payment of way expenses to staff members was 
regulated by an agreement between the employees repr'esented by the 
United Planters' Assoiiation of Southern India and Estates Staff Union 
of South India in 1957. Under this agreement, members of the staff were 
entitled to travelling expenses at the rate of Re. 0.04 per mile for self and 
wife, if receiving levs than Rs. 50 as basic pay, and Re. O.OS per mile if 
receiving a basic pay of Rs. 50 or more. Ihc mileage for this purpose in- 
cluded journey from estate to the registered home address of the employee 
and back. Payment for wife was subject to her residing in the estate. So 
far as workers were concerned the payment was not regulated by any 
agreement. However, all the units, where the system existed, were found 
to be paying actual rail or bus fare for one way journey, i.e,, either from 
the estate to worker’s tiative place or vice xjersa. In some units, a batta of 
Re. 0.75 was also paid for each day of the journey. 

3.7. Bonus 

I'he system of paying bonus to workers in plantations in North-East 
India was first introtluced in 1953-51 as a residt of an arbitrations of the 
Commerce Ministci of the Covernment of India. The amount of bonus, 
which tvas fixed on an ad hoc basis, ranged from Rs. (35 in Cathar to 
Rs. 1.30 in th.“ Asunn Valley; it varied from Rs. 55 in Darjeeling to Rs. 130 
in the Dooars area of West Ifcngal. Thereaft'er, bonus was paid according 
to the prosperily of the concerns as per the agreements arrived at between 
the employeis’ associations and workers’ tinions. From the year, 1959 on- 
wards, a sy.,tem of bonus directly linked to profits of the concerns was in- 
troduced and the management* called this as a ‘profit sharing bonus’. It 
has been reported that in .Southern India, the practice of paying year-end 
bonus has been in vogue since 1947 and in the Residual Group since 1945. 

The geneial practice in all the centresjwas that the question of bonus 
for each year tvas fust discussed between the union representatives and the 
employees’ associations with the help of the Plantations Labour Commi- 
ttees/Industrial Committee on Plantations or officials of the Labour De- 
partments, and agreements rchiting to the quantum of bonus, etc., were 
arrived at. 'The employers’ associations then advised their member-estates 
to give effect to the agreements and guide them as to the calculation of 
bonus, etc. Thus, it can be stated that the question of bonus for the planta- 
tion workers has been the subject of mutual discussion between the parties 
and the extent of benefit was naturally subjected to the bargaining power 
of the trade unions. In Assam and Tripura, at the time of the Survey, pay- 
ment of profit-sharing bonus to workers and staff was regulated by an agree- 
ment known as the ‘North-East India Tea Plantations Bonus Agreement of 
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1961'. The Agreement covered bonus payable for the years 1959, 1960 and 
1961 and it provided that in each year of the agreement, in which the 
company made a prolkt, it should allotate for distributions amongst those 
of its workmen, who were entitled to bonus under the agreement, a sum 
equal to the following percentages of profits: 
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The Agreement stipulated that employees receiving bonus at a higher 
rate would not be prejudicially affected. In Assam, all workers who worked 
for at least (iO days during the bonus year were entitled to bonus. In West 
Bengal, however, the benelit was restricted to permanent workers who 
attended work on at least 30 days during the year Payment was made on 
the basis of the numlxn of days worked by the workers. For purposes of 
calculation, one day worked by a female worker was treated as IJ- days. 
Minors were allowed lioiius at half the rates at which adult female workers 
were paid. Members of subordinale staff, monthly-rated workers and cleii' 
cal and medical personnel received bonus proportionate to the ratio of 
their basic salaries lo the total salaries of the respective categories. One of 
the significant features of the AgTcemeiit was provision for the creation of 
a ‘Bonus Fund’ in all the estates, other than those in Cachar and Tripura. 
In addition to allocating profits for distribution as bonus to workers at 
die rates discussed above, each company, which was making a profit, was 
rc(|uired to credit to the appropriate bonus fund on behalf of its workmen 
a sum equivalent to 1^ per cent of the profits made in 1959, 1 per cent of 
the profits in 1960 and ^ per cent of the profits made in 1961. In case any 
company made a loss or so sSmall a profit that the minimum bonus payable 
to any workman fell below ten rupees, the Agreement provided that the 
‘Bonus Fund’ should be utilised for paying the following minimum 
amount: 
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In Southern India, bonus payment was regulated by agreements bet- 
ween the Employers’ Associations and workers* unions. The rate of pay- 
ment of bonus varied from year to year and from State to State. The 
following StatcTiicnt gives the details of rate of bonus in tea plantations 
in Madias and Kerala during the last five years for which payment was 
made— - 


Statement 3.9 

Rate of Bonus in Tea Plantations in Madras and Kerala States 
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For staff members, there was no specific agreement but bonus was 
being paid at the discretion of the managements. The quantum of bonus 
ranged from one months’ basic pay and dearness allowance to 7 months’ 
basic pay and in certain cases it was paid as a percentage of basic salary 
varying from 11 to 31 per cent of the total amount earned during the bonus 
period. 

Annual bonus was also being paid by estates in the Residual Group 
generally on the basis of agreements entered into from year to year between 
individual employers and workers* unions. In all the estates paying bonus 
the payment was made to all cat agones of employees who had worked at 
least for 30 days, deducting the bonus period. 'I'he rate of bonus paid var- 
ied according to the attendances put in by the workers and ranged 
to 30 days’ wages. 

At the time of the Survey, it is estimated that the system of payment 
of some kind of bonus was in vogue in nearly 87 per cent of the estates 
in the industry. The following Statement gives details regarding the type 
of bonuses prevalent in the different centres: 
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Statement 3.10 

Bonus in Tea Plantations — 1961-62 
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Apart Iroiii the piolit shaiiiig bonus in Assam and Tripura, the sys- 
tem of pavint^ fc.stival bonus was also in vogue in the Cachar area of Assam, 
dlie bonus was usuall) paid at the tiiiu* of Fagua and Dnrga Puja at the 
rate ol Rs. 5 for each festival. Of the estates having such a system, nearly 
80 per cent were pa)ing to all emploxces and 9 per (cnt to only some cate- 
gories of employees, e.g.. clericitl stall, etc., on the l^asis of iiuitual agree- 
ments and in the rest payment t\as based on the discretion of managemenls. 

3.8. Fines and Deduct ions 

'rhe Labour Investigation (’ommittec reported that fines were rare in 
plantations. It was, however, noticed that in West Bengal a lew estates im- 
posed lines for loss of implciiicnts, etc., and in Southern India nianagcmcnts 
imposed fines on workers if their cattle trespassed on estate land. The find- 
ings of the present Survey reveal that the sptciii of imposing tines was al 
together absent in all the centres of the industry. Deductions, wherever 
made, were only those as autlioriscd under the Payment of Wages Act and 
they generally related to provident fund and recovery of weekly advance, 
etc. 



Chapter IV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

When the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their investiga 
tion in tea plantations in 1944-45, there was no law in the country]' for regu- 
lating the conditions of work of plantation labour. The Committee reported 
that conditions vaiied considerably from place to place. Consequently, they 
recommended enactment of a Plantations Labour Code by the Government 
•f India. The recommendation was accepted and in 1951 a Plantations 
Labour Act was passed which covered not only working conditions but other 
aspects as wtdl. riiiis, when the pre.scnt Survey was conducted thePe was a 
law for regulating the w'orking conditions, etc. The findings of the Survey 
relating to working conditions to tea plantations are discussed below'. 

4.1. Sliijls 

Since the natinc of work in plantations is akin to agriculture, the 
(jucstion of different .shifts does not arise. In fact, tliere is only one .shift 
during the day aiid there is no night shift at all. The shift usually starts in 
the morning and ends in the evening. The usual system is that w/.Wr/o nr 
w'atchmen give an indication through a bell, bugle or siren so as to enable 
workers, who generally live in the quarters in the estate itself, to reach the 
time oflice in time for a roll call. Thereafter, they are directed to the dilfei- 
ent areas according to the assignment of work that might be made b\ the 
Supervisors. 

4.2. Honrs of Work 

The Plantations Labour Act prescribes only weekly hours and provide 
that in the case of adult workers, it should not e.Kcecd 51. rhe Suivey 
results show that the law was being complied with by tlu; employers in all 
the centres. In 81 per cent of tea plantations in the count ty, .is a whole, the 
weekly hours o£ woik for adults ranged only from 1(5 to 50. Fhc; percentage 
ol estates having weekly hours ranging between 4(5 and 50 was 78 in Assam 
and Tripura, 73 in West Bengal, 97 in Southern India and 8S in the Resi- 
dual Croup. 1 here was practically no variation in this rcgaid as between 
the large and small si/e estates. The following Slatciuenl 4.1 gives details 
of weekly hoius of work iti the diilerent centres — 

SVATEME.Nr 4.1 

Weekly Hours of Work in Tea Planlalions -19('tl-(')2 
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The daily hours of work, excluding rest interval, were usually 8 in 
nearly 71 per cent of tea plantations in the country as a whole; they wefe 
less than 8 in 20 per cent., more than 8 in an insignificant percentage* and 
in the rest (8 per cent) the daily hours of work were not fixed in the sense 
that tlic work was done on a ‘task’ basis and that workers could leave after 
finishing their task. The following Statement 4.2 gives the details of hours 
of in the different centres — 


Statement 1.2 

Daily Hours of IVork in Tea Plantations — 1961-62 
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* I tiforfuation rolatiuK 1 - 1 houm .)f work for cliildron was not avail/ible in res]»«et of 1 • 4% rti sstaiM in 
i\nd fripiirn, 5’3'’o inWost liougal, or 2' 3% in tho otointry. 

The* weekly liours of work prescribed in the Plantations Labour Act 
for adolescents and children were 40. The Survey results sliow that the Jiours 
of work for adolescent.^ in majority of the units employing iht in were less 
than 40 per week and less than 8 per day. There weie, however, iiistaiKes 
in all the cenlrcs where adolescents were required to work loi the same 
number of liour.s as adults. 

As will be seen from Starement.s 4.1 and 4.^, tlic hours of work for 
children were not more than 10 a week and nf>i \\< re per tlay in 

majority of the units employing them in all the centres. In A saiii and 1 ri- 
pura, in nearly 47 per cent of the estates the dailv hours of woik were not 
fixed, in the sense that work was purely done on a task basis and children 
were free to go after the work was over. Fxcept for the estates in the Resi- 
dual (houf), everywdiere a certain number of (‘states were lounci to be 
taking w^ork for longer hours fiom children tlian prescrilKcl under the law. 
The percentage of such estates was 7 in Assam and rripura, till in West 
Benoal and 2a in Southern India, i.e., 12 in the country, as a whole. 

♦About 1 per cent. 
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The Plantations Labour Act stipulates that tlie spread-over of hours 
of work including rest interval, for adults should not exceed 12 on any day. 
Data collected during the Survey show that this provision was being com- 
plied by all the estates covered. In fact, the spread-over of hours of work, 
including rest interval, for adults ranged from 8 to 9 in nearly G8 per cent, 
of the estates in the country as a whole; it was more than 9 but less than 12 
in nearly 23 per cent., less than 8 hours in about 2 per cent and in the rest 
(7 per cent) the timings were not fixed. The following Statement 4.3 gives 
details of spread over of hours of work, duration of rest interval, etc., in tlic 
different centres — 


SlATEMENI' 4.3 

Dislribiitio}) oj Tea Platilaliojis According lo Duration of Sf)r cad-over. Rest 

Interval, etc., — 1961-62 
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♦rnformation was not avajlablo about the duration of rest intorval in thoso 

♦♦fncliidos 0 • 3 por cont of th*? ostatos whom information rolating to tbo durat itui <>(' rost interval wat 
not available. 

It will be seen from the statistics given in Statement 4.3 that the dura- 
tion of rest interval for adult workers was ^ to 1 hour in nearly 63 p’er cent, 
of the estates in the country, as a whole. As regards individual centres the 
position was that in a majority of the estates in all the Centres, except West 
Bengal, the rest interval ranged from ^ to 1 hour. In West Bengal, nearly 
49 per cent of the estates allowed a rest interval of more than 1 hour, and 
about 39 per cent between ^ and one hour. Even though the Plantations 
Labour Act stipulates that there should be a Cest interval of at least half an 
hour, yet the Survey results show that in nearly 4.5 per cent, of the estates 
in the country, as a whole, the duration of Cest interval was less than half an 
hour. As would be seen from Statement 4,3 such a default was the greatest 
in the Residual Group. 

Information collected during the Survey concerning observance of 
timings in the estates shows that timings, as notified by the managements, 
were not being observed in nearly 44 per cent of tea plantations in the 
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country as a whole. The percentage of estates where timings were not ob- 
served was the highest ((54) in West Bengal, followed by Assam and Tripura 
(48), Residual Group (12) and Southern India (11). The main reason for 
siidi a high proportion of defaulters seems to be that work in plantations is 
generally done on a task basis and workers arc allowed to go home when 
they linish their work. It was noticed that during the busy season, when 
pliu king work Avas in full swing, the workers were tempted to stay on even 
after the closing time to earn more because of the incentives offered by the 
managements for extra leaf plucking, rhe non observance of timings by the 
iiianagcnients in general, relate to work during busy season. 

'I' ask system 

In the context of the discussion of daily hours of work, it may be men- 
tioned that in tea plantations there is a task sysUrn. At tlie time of the en- 
(]niry of the Labour Investigation Committee there was no regulation of 
daily hours of work and therefore the length of the working day depended 
on the task assigned. At llic time of the present Survey also, the task system 
prevailed in all the centres of plantations. However, the tasks were now 
being fixed generally by managements in consultation with workei^s or their 
unions. Lhe tasks were so fixed that they could be completed within the 
hours specified under the Act. Any worker who completed his day’s task 
was free to go home irrespective of the fact whether the working hours wxre 
over or not. 

4.4. Conserua?icy 

In 1941-45, wdieii the Labour Investigation Committee enquired into 
llic conditioJis of labour in plantations, there were generally no conser- 
vancy arrangements in the fields wlicrc workers worked throughout the 
day. The Committee in their report* strongly recommended that in view 
of the very high incidence of hookworm infection among plantation labour, 
it was in the interests of the planters themselves to preside proper latrines 
for their latx)ur. Largely as a result of this recommendation a specific pro- 
vision was incorporated in the Plantations Labour Act making it incum- 
bent on the managements to provide sufficient number of latrinei and 
urinals separately for male and female workers at places convenient and 
accessible to them. The Act also requires that the latrines and the urinals 
should be maintained in a dean and sanitary condition. The State Gov- 
ernments were empowered to prescribe the scale and standard of latrines 
and urinals. 

The rules framed by the Governments of Assam, West Bengal, Madras, 
Kerala, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab require every plantation to provide 
latrines on the scale of one for every 50 acres of the area under cultivation 
or part thereof subject to a minimum of one latrine each for cither sex. 
These rules also lay down that latrines, other than those connected with 
an efficient water borne sewage system, should comply wath the require- 
ments of Public Health authorities. As regards urinals, the rules framed 
l)y Assam, West Bengal, Madras and Punjab provide that they should be 
on the same scale as latrines. However, the U.P. rules lay down that each 
plantation .should have one urinal for every 10 acres of the area under 
cultivation or part thereof. There is no mention about the urinals in the 
rules framed by the Government of Kerala. 

♦Report on an enquiry into conditions of Labour in pfanf at iona in India, by B.V. Rege 
J.C.S.p. 192. 
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The Survey results show that in the industry in the country, as a whole, 
only about 4 per cent, of the estates had provided latrines at work places 
for the use of their workers. 'I'he following Statement 4-4 gives details 
about the type of conservancy arrangements provided in the different cen- 
tres — 


.Staikment 4.4 

Conservaticy Arrangements in Tea Plantations — 1961-62 
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Noti — F igur#* rasiitioned in columns (5) to (10) are percentages to units providing latrines, i.e. 
column (3). 


It will be seen from the above Statement that the proporlioii of units 
providing; latrines was 14 per cent, in Southern India and it was almost 
insignificant in Assam and Tripura as well as West Bengal. There were no 
conservancy arrangements at all in the Residual Group. 

As regards the type of latrines, the position was that whereas in West 
Bengal, latrines were of water-borne sewer type, in Assam and Tripura 
they were of water-borne septic tank type. In Southern India, of the estates 
providing latrines, in nearly 66 per cent, they were of water-borne septic 
tank type and in the rest (34 per cent.) there were only ‘bore hole' latrines. 

Construction of latrines, wherever provided, were all of permanent 
nature in all the centres. Similarly, proper •ijicreening arrangements existed 
in all the latrines provided in the concerned units. Even though the law re- 
quires that separate latrines should be provided for women workers, this 
was not being followed by the managements. In fact, excepting one sampl- 
ed estate in .Southern India, none of the estates in this centre or in any 
other centre had provided separate conservancy arrangements for women 
even though the Survey results show that all the sampled units in the in- 
dustry were employing women. 

In the matter of providing urinals, the position was worse. The 
Survey results indicate that urinals were provided by a negligible percent- 
age of the estates in the industry in the country as a whole. In fact only a 
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tew large estates in West Bengal, and a few large as well a small estates in 
Southern India had provided urinals. The facility was totally absent in 
Assam and Tripura and the Residual Group. 

The main reason for the non-provision of conservancy arrangements 
as per the Act seems to be the practical difficulties of managements* Some 
of the employers were of the view that latrines were required to be pro- 
vided only in the lines, i.e., where workers* quarters were located. It was 
inuIcrstO(xl from discussion with the State officials by the Field Staff that 
{provision of latrines is insisted upon only in ‘lines’* and not at work places. 
It was also understood from managements that the practical difficulties 
relating to the construction of latrines and urinals in the held were dis- 
cussed at the meetings of the Plantations Advisory Boards/ Committees and 
there appeared to be no objection to the proposal of having latrines only 
in the ‘lines’. 

■l.r>. Leave and Holidays with Pay 

When the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their enquiry 
in tea plantations, there were no paid holidays as a rule. 'Fhc Committee 
icported that (nily a few estates gave a paid holiday on some festivals like 
lagua or Durga Puja or Christmas (in Kerala only). With the enactment 
of the Plantations Labour Act, workers employed in plantations arc now 
cMUitled to annual leave (earned leave) as well as sick leave with, wages 
under certain conditions. As a result of certain Acts passed by some State 
Governments (c.g., Kerala) workers are also entitled to certain national 
and festival holidays with pay. Thus, at the time of the present Survey, the 
only type of leave for which there was no statutory provision was casual 
leave. Nevertheless, in a large number of estates such a leave was also being 
allowed with pay. The following Statement (4.5) gives details of the estates 
granting various types of leave in the different centres — 

Statement 4.5 

Percentage of Estates Granting Various Types of Leave with Pay — 19G1-62 
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4*5.1. Earned Leave 

The Plantations Labour Act stipulates that annual leave with wages 
Mihail be allowed at the rate of 1 day for every 20 days worked to each 
adult worker and at the rate of 1 day for every 15 days worked to young 
persons (i.e., adolescents and children). From the statistics given in State- 
ment 4.5 it would be seen that nearly 97 per cent, of the estates in the 
country, as a whole, were granting earned leave to their employees. The 

*i.e. where workers’ quartenB were k cat eel. 
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percentage of such estates nas t/ic highest (100) in West 
by Assam ami Tripura (09). Southern India (94) and it w 
J^csiciiuil Crvoiip. Almost ull the huge size units gifUitcd Cciiiiecl lc^lve luicl 
the defaulters were mainly small si/e estates which did not have any 
regular labour force and were engaged only casual labour for short dura 
lion for gettijig the work done when necessary. The rate of payment for 
the leave period was as per tlie pro\ isions of the Plantations Labour Ait 
in case of uorkers other fliaii members of staff*. 

Tliough most of the members of staff came within the de/iiiit/on of 
'worker’ under the Plantations Labour Act, they were governed by provi 
sions 1 elating to leave mentioned in the Standing Orders or mutual agree- 
ments between employers and unions. In Assam and Tripura* staff mem- 
bers were entitled to 15 days’ annual leave with full basic p:ry and dear- 
ness allowanee. In fact, in the matter of leave, staff memliers were entitled 
to annual leave only in aiioidanee with the provision of Plantations 
Labour Act and only in stray cases leave for more than the number of 
days stipulated in the Act was given at the discretion of the management. 
Ill West Bengal, all staff members were generally allowed annual leave as 
per (he pio visions of the Act, but in some estates leave was granted at the 
rate of 30 days per year with full basic pay and clearness allowance to those 
employees who entered service prior to January, 1960. Such employees who 
entered service in January, 1960 or afterwards, were entitled to earned 
leave at the rate of 15 days per annum with full basic pay and dearness 
allowance. In Southern India, they were entitled to 30 clays’ leave in a 
year with full basic pay, dearness allowance, etc., after completing 11 
months of service in the estate. In the Residual Group, staff members were 
granted leave as per the provisions of the Plantations Labour Act. 

In order to have an idea about the extent of the benefit enjoyed by 
workers, data relating to number of workers who availed of leave during 
the calendar year preceding the period of the Survey were collected and 
the results arc presented in Statement 4.6 — 

Statement 4.6 

Distribution of Workers Granted Earned Leave according io< Number of 

Days enjoyed during 1961 
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* For definition of staff, see p. 20 of chapter II, 
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J he above statistics reveal that nearly 88 per cent, of the workers eii^ 
joyed leave ranging Iroin 6 to 15 days, the largest concentration being in. 
the group ‘Over 10 but up to 15 days’ which accounted for nearly 65 per 
cent, of the workers enjoying leave. Iherc was practically no variation 
as between the inipoitant centres ol concentration in tliis regard, except 
for Ihe Residual group, where the perccnlage was about 55. VVoikers who 
t n joyed leave for over 15 days were mainly staff meinbers, who, as already 
stated earlier, were entitled to better leave facilities in most of the centres. 

1.5.1!. Sick Leave 

Ihe rules Iranied by the State Governments under the IMantations 
Labour Act, provide lor the grant of sick leave with wages to the extent 
ol 14 (lass in a year with pay, which is to he iwo-thirds of the daily wages 
in the case of timcaaled or the average daily caniings in ihc cases of piece- 
rated woikers, subject to a maximvmi of As. iU (Re. 0.75) j^er day.^ Ihe 
condition prescribed foi the grant of sick leave with wages in all the 
((‘litres is that sickness sliould be ccrtificcl by the Ceitifying Surgeon ap- 
pointc'd by the estate. The Suivey results sh(.)W' that nearly 0:1 per cent, of 
the’ tea plantations in the* country, as a wliole. wei(‘ complying with the 
provision relating to grant of sick leave. 1 he jiroportion of estates grant- 
iiig sick leave was the highest (07 per cent.) in Assam and rripura, follow- 
ed by Southe rn India (01 per cent ) and West Bengal (S5 per cent.). Tn the 
Residual (iroup, only about 67 per cent, had the system of granting sick 
leave. I he defaulters were mainly small estates not having any regular 
labour force, and many of tlieir employees did not know their own rights 
with regard to sick leave*. 

As in the case of earned leave, staff meniliers enjoyed belter facilities 
in the matter of sick leave. In Assam and I lipura, West Bengal, and the 
Residual Group, they u^erc allowed 15 days' sick leave in a year wuth. full 
basic pay, dearness allowance, etc. In Southern India, they were* allowed 
one month's leave with full basic pay, dearness allow^ance, etc. 

4.5.:). Casual Leave 

The findings of the Survey reveal that the piacticc* of granting casual 
leave was in vogue in about 71 per cent, of the tea plantations in the 
country, as a wliole. The system was widely prevalent in Assam and Tri- 
pin a (8() per cent.) and Southern India (88 pei* cent.) but the proportion 
of estates granting casual leave was only' 27 per cent, in West Bengal and 
it w^as veiy low' (12 pei cent.) in the Residual Gre^np. Since there is no 
legal provision for the grant of casual leave, wdicrever such a facility was 
l)cing given, it was solely at the discretion of the managements and only 
staff members weic entitled to it. The iiunil>ei of days allow'cd differed 
from centre to centre, but generally, it was 10 days in Assam and lYipnra 
and West Bengal, 7 days in Southern India and 8 days in the Residual 
Group- Vor such leave, payment w^as being made at the rate of full basic 
pay and dearness allc^wance, etc. 

4.5.4. National and Festival Holidays 

Excepting Kerala and Madras, where there are special Slate Acts for 
the grant of national and festival holidays wuth pay to industrial wwkers, 
including plantation workers, there is no law^ in any other State on the 
subject of paid national and festival holidays. Yet, it was found that the 

♦Under Adsarn Rules sick leave is lo be granted with fiiJl salary. 
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piacticc of graiituig such holidays was in vogue in almost 98 per cent, of 
the estates in the country, as a whole. All the units surveyed in the 
Residual Group were found to be granting such holidays. In other centres, 
the percentage of estates gianting these holidays was 99 in Assam and 
Tripura and 97 in West Bengal as well as Southern India. The number of 
days allowed as holidays in a year ranged from 5 to 15 in Assam and I ri- 
pura, 6 to 15 in West Bengal, 5 to 7 in Southern India and 5 to 15 in tlie 
Residual Group. Generally, one holiday cacli was allowed on the Inde- 
pendence Day and the Republic Day and the rest of the holidays were 
allowed on festival days according to mutual agreements betw^cen cm- 
j>loyers and workers. The qualifying cotidition generallv laid down for 
the entitlement of usages on the holidays was that the wa^rker shouhl be 
present on the days preceding and succeeding the holidays- Workers were 
feeing paid the usual minimum wage (i.e. basic and dearness allowance) or 
consolidated wages for holidays but staff meml)ers were entitled to Tull 
hasir; pay and dearness allo^vance, etc. 

4.5.5. Weekly of], etc. 

The system of allowing workers a day of rest in a week was prevalent 
in almost* all the tea plantations in the country. Since the law docs not 
spec ifically provide for ])aymciu lor such oft days, workers in the industry, 
excepting those who were monthly-rated (i.e., staff), did not get any j^ay 
for such off days. A very insignificant number of estates in West Bengal 
and Southern India granted some other type of leave. 

■■''the ^vas aotired in one s.*iinplcd estate each in West Hengal and Soiilliern 

India, 'riu-^e ucro vrry small o dates. 
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WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

Welfare activities undertaken by the employers and various amenities 
provided to workers in plantations are generally those which the employers 
are under a statutory obligation to provide under the Plantations Labour 
Act, 1951 and the rules framed thereunder by the various State Govern- 
ments. Data collected during the Survey on the various welfare items are 
discussed in the following paragraphs: — 

5.1. Drinking Water 

The law requires every plantation to make effective arrangements for 
providing and maintaining at convenient places in the plantation a suffi- 
cient supply of wholesome drinking water for all workers. The rules fram- 
ed by the .State Governments cover such matters as the sources of supply 
of water, storage arrangements, cleanliness, etc. These rules, except the 
one framed by the Government of Kerala, also stipulate that drinking 
water facilities should be made available at work-sites at all times during 
working hours- The Kerala rules do not mention about facilities to be pro- 
vided at work-sites but lay down that drinking water facilities should be 
provided ‘at convenient places’ in the plantation. The .Survey results show 
that drinking water facilities at work-sites existed in nearly 83 jjer cent, 
of the tea plantations in the country, as a whole. As for individual centres 
of concentration, it was found that all the estates surveyed in the Residual 
Group had complied with the law; nearly 98 per cent, of the estates in 
Assam and Tripura, 82 per cent, in West Bengal had also complied, with 
the legal provi.sion, but the percentage of estates in .Southern India hav- 
ing drinking water facilities at work sites was only 44. Defaulters were 
mostly small estates in the case of Assam and Tripura, West Bengal. The 
main reasons adduced by the defaulting managements for not providing 
drinking water facilities were that there were natural springs or ponds in 
the estate areas and workers could use them. In Southern India, large as 
well as small estates were among the defaulters. Probably the default in 
estates in Kerala was due to the fact that the .State Plantations Rules had 
not made any specific provision about drinking water facilities to be pro- 
vided at work .sites. In Madras also, even though the State rules require 
plantations to make arrangements for drinking water facilities at work- 
sites, several estates had not complied with this provision. Most of the 
managements in this centre appeared to be under the impression that 
drinking water facilities were required to be provided near workers' lines 
only. This perhaps is the main reason for a low percentage of estates pro- 
viding drinking water facilities at work-sites. 

As regards the types of arrangements for the supply of (||^inking 
water, the most common practice was to provide water in buckets and/or 
drums, and/or in earthen pitchers. The percentage of estates providing 
drinking water in buckets, drums and/or in the earthen pitchers was about 
60 in the industry in the country as a whole. The details are given in State- 
ment 5.1- 
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Sr.MEMENT 5.1 

Drinking Water Facilities in Tea Plantations — 1901-62 
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It is evident from the statistics given in Statement 5.1 that predomi- 
nant arrangement for the supply of drinking water facilities was in the 
form of buckets, drums, tins and/or earthen pitchers in all the centres, 
except Southern India where the prcdominani arrangement was ‘taps , 
"fhe system of supplying liquid tea in place of water and supply of w^ater 
through pani tvalas to workers was in vogue only in Assam and Tripura 
aiid West Bengal, the percentage of estates having such arrangements being 
19.5 in Assam and lYipura and 25.5 in West Bengal or 18 per cent, in the 
industry in the country, as a whole. Even though there is no legal obliga- 
tion on employers to make arrangements for the supply of cool water in 
summer months, yet a few estates in Assam and Tripura and West Bengal 
and nearly two-thirds of the estates in the Residual Group had made 
arrangements for the supply of cool water in earthen pitchers for the use 
of workers. 

5.2. Washing Facilities 

Though the law does not require planters to provide washing facili- 
ties to workers, the Survey results show that nearly 5 per cent, of tea estates 
in the country as a whole, had made some arrangements for washing facili- 
ties. Such arrangements were found in a few estates in Assam and Tripura 
(7 pei^ent.) and West Bengal (6 per cent.) only. In all these estates taps 
on stand pipes were provided for the purpose. 

Canteens 

The rules framed under the Plantations Labour Act by the State 
Governments require every plantation wherein 150 or more workers are 
ordinarily employed to provide and maintain canteen or canteens with 
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facilities for sale of tea, coffee (only in Southern India) ana snacks to 
workers on a no-profit no-loss basis. The rules also require that prices to 
be charged should be conspicuously displayed in every canteen. On tlic 
basis of statistics collected during the Survey, it is estimated that in the 
industry, in the country, as a whole, nearly 83 per cent, of tea plantations 
were employing 150 or more workers and consequently were under a 
statutory obligation to provide canteens in their estates. Of these, only 
about 16 per cent, had some such arra^igenients. The percentage of estates 
under legal obligation and having such arrangements was 50 in the Resi- 
dual Group, 34 in Southern India, 14 in Assam and Tripura and only 5 
in West Bengal- Nowhere any estates had provided canteen facilities 
voluntarily. It was found that the usual practice adopted by managements 
in all the centres was to encourage opening of tea slumps by private con- 
tractors or otlicr individuals in the estate areas to serve the purpose of 
canteens. I he managements liad generally nothing to do with the admi- 
nistration of these ‘canteens’ run by such persons. The fcdlowing State- 
ments (5-2 and 5.3) give details c^f canteen facilities, the agency for run- 
ning them, etc., in the different centres — 


It will bo seen from Slatomcnt “>.3 that ihe preclominanL agomy for 
running (he tanlccns w'as ‘contractors’ in all centres, except West licngal 
where the system of running the canteens jointly by managements and 
workers was cpiitc popular. Managements themselves were found tf> be 
runnHig the canteens only in a few units iji Assam and J'ripina and 
.Southern India. Similarly, only in very few estates (."> pci cent.) in ,\ssam 
and Tripura workcis tliemselves were running the canteens. In Southern 
fridia, some of the inanagemonls permitted private individuals to run tea 
shops in the estate area hut exert ised no control over the items sold or 
their sale price, etc. 


The items sold in tlie canteens in the various centres wen; generally 
tea, coffee (only in Southern India) and snacks, hut meals tscrc also being 
supplied in two-thirds of canteens in West Hengal and 41 per cent, in 
Southern India. As regards the rates at which the items ^\crc sold, even 
though the law rct|uires that articles should be sold on a tio-prolit no- 
loss basi.s, yet the position varied as between the different centres. Where- 
as in all the estates which had canteens in the Residual Group, items were 
sold at market rates only, in West Bengal, items trere sold at subsidised 
rates. In Assam and Tripura, in nearly .'ka per cent, of the estates having 
canteens, items were sold at subsidi.sed rates, in 2 ~> per cent, on a no- 
profit no-loss basis and in the rest (40 per cent.) at market rates only. Simi- 
larly, in Southern India, in about 2.‘I per cent, of the estates having 
canteens, items were sold at subsidised rates, in 6 per cent- on a no-profit 
no-loss basis and in the rest (71 per cent.) at market rates only. 


There is no statutory provision for constituting canteen managing 
comnlittees. Nevertheless it was found that such committees existed in 
nearly 29 per cent, of the estates having canteen facilities. These com- 
mittees, which existed only in some estates in Assam and Tripura, West 
Bengal and Southern India, fixed the prices of the items to be sold. In 
the other cases, the prices were generally fixed by those who were running 
the canteens, i.e., contractors or private individuals. 
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Statement 5.2 

Proportion of Tea Plantations having Canteen Facilities — 1961-62 
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Statement 5.3 

Agency for Rumiing and Articles Sold in Canteens 
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♦ Relates to e.states having canteens. 

Prices were found to have been displayed only in about 27 per cent, 
of the estates having canteens in the country as a whole. In fact none of 
the estates in the Residual Group, which had canteens, had displayed 
price lists in the canteens. The percentage of estates which had canteens 
and which had displayed prices of the items sold in the canteens, was 66 
in West Bengal, 40 in Assam and Tripura and only 6 in Southern India. 
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Drinking water facilities were provided in nearly 80 per cent, of the 
estates having canteens in the country as a whole. Iii fact, excepting for 
canteens in the estates in the Residual Group, everywhere else this facility 
existed in a majority of the canteens. 

fi.d- Creches 

The Labour Investigation Committee had found that creches w^ere 
almost rare in the estates in North India, but in South India most of the 
tea gardens had some provision or the other for the care of children of 
working mothers. In view of the high proportion of women in the industry 
the Committee recommended that provision of crechc should be made 
compulsory for the estates. As a result of this recommendation, a specific 
provision on the subject was incorporated in the Plantalions Labour Act, 
lOal. Under the Act, it is obligatory for all plantations, including tea, 
which employ 50 or more women to provide and maintain suitable rooms 
for the use of children, below the age of six, of women workers. The rules 
framed by the State Governments under the Act prescribe the standards 
of creches and provide that children attending creches should ])c supplied 
milk, refreshments, clothes, soap, oil, etc. The data collected during the 
Survey in respect of creches are given in the following Statement 5.4 — 

StA CEMENT 5.1 

Creche Facilities in Tea Plantations in 19()l-()2 
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01 per cent, of the tea plantations were under a statiiLoiy obligation to pro 
vide f rcche facilities: of these, only about 71 per cent, had at (ually done 
so. In addition, nearly 2 per cent, of the estates, which were under no 
legal obligation to provide creche, had also provided siidi facililics. Thus, 
in ihe industry as a whole, nearly 69 per cent, of tlic total number of 
estates employing women had provided crechc facilities irrespective of 
whether they were under obligation or not. Taking the estates which were 
under a statutory obligation to provide creche facilities, it would appear 
that compliance of the law with regard to providing creche facilities was 
only partial in all the centres. Defaulting estates accounted for nearly :15 
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per cenl- in Assam and Tripura, 20 per cent, in West Bengal and only 1 
per cent, in Soutlicrn India. The highest proportion of defaulters, niz,^ 79 
per cent, was in the Residual Group. The main reasons given by the de- 
faulting employers in Assam and Tripura as well as West Bengal were: 
(1) that women workers did not require any creche facilities, (2) that there 
were few permanent workers and hence this facility was not required to 
be given, or (3) that creches were under construction. In the Residual 
Group, the estates in Punjab reported that they had been exempted by 
the State Government from the provision of the rules relating to creches 
and hcncc this facility was not provided. 

Even though the rules framed under the Act prescribe the standard 
of creche buildings, etc., yet from such general information as was col- 
lected during the Survey it would appear ihat the standard prescribed by 
llie law was not licing followed fully in any of the centres. In fact, in 
some of the centres, c.g., West Bengal, there were only ‘mobile creches 
in the form of tents. In some cases, there were only some temporary sheds 
which Avere being used as creches. Furniture was almost absent in nicest 
ot the creches. It Avas found that in many cases no proper lighting and 
ventilation facilities existed in the creches. Adequate number of cradles 
Avas rarely provided in a<iy of the creches in the diflferent centres. 

As regards stalf, excepting in stray cases, only untrained ayahs, that 
too from among the Avomcn Avoikers of the estates, were reejuired to attend 
to the creches by turn. 

As already stated earlier, the rules framed l^y the State Governnicnls 
under the Plantations Labour Act, require canployers to supply dean 
clothes, soap, oil, milk, refreshments, etc., to children attending the creches. 
Information collected during the Survey concerning the items supplied 
to children is given in the folloAving Statement — 
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tBelates to estates which were providliig creche faeilities irrespeotire of whether they were under legal 
obligation or not. 



Even though creches were provided in a good majority of tea planta- 
tions, the statistics given in Statement 5.5 show that compliance of the 
rules relating to items to be supplied was only partial in all the centres. 
The only items of supply which was significant was the supply of milk 
and/or refreshments to children but even this was done only in about 
46 per cent, of the estates providing creche facilities in the country, as a 
whole. 

5.5. Medical Facilities 

In 1944-45, when the Labour Investigation Committee conducted an 
enquiry in plantations, the planters were under no obligation to provide 
medical facilities. All the same, the Committee reported that free medical 
aid was given to workers and their dependents in all plantations. The 
type of facilities varied widely from centre to centre. Since then elaborate 
statutory provision has been made for ensuring proper medical aid to 
plantation workers. The rules framed under the PlantatioiivS Labour Act 
by the various State Governments require every plantation employing 1,000 
or more workers to have, wherever, possible, its own Garden Hospital or 
to have a lien on beds in such hospitals in the neighbouring plantation or 
other hospital to the scale of 15 beds per 1,000 workers as may be approv- 
ed by the Chief Inspector of Plantations. Those which choose the second 
alternative have the option to provide a dispensary with up to 5 deten- 
tion beds under the supervision of a qualified doctor assisted by such staff 
as may be prescribed by the Chief Inspector. If such a disj^ensary is main- 
tained, the management can reduce proportionately the number of beds 
on which they may have a lien. 1 hose plantations which employ less than 
1,000 workers and are situated within a reasonable distance from one 
another have the option to combine and provide joint hospitals /dispen- 
saries and share their expenses. However, they have to submit full parti- 
culars of the type of arrangements they propose to make to the CHiief 
Inspector of Plantations anti obtain his approval. 1 he rules lay down that 
those estates which employ more than 200 workers and provide combined 
hospitals, should wherever possible, luii their own dispensary. In every 
estate where a garden hospital, dis]>envaiy or a comhiiied garden hospital 
or dispensary is not situated, the in.uiagemcnt is rc(|uired to maintain a 
cupboard or first-aid box e<{uippcd with the picsciibcd contents- Each 
cup board or first-aid box is to l)e kept under the diarge of a trained first- 
aiaer. The rules further provide that those small and inaccessible planta- 
tions which employ .'k50 or less worker;; must have a dispensary, with deten- 
tion beds of the prescribed ntimber under the immediate care of a full- 
time qualified compounder but supervised and visited periodically at 
regular hours by the nearest garden doctor. 

Rules also prescribe, inter alia, the qualifications of doctors, nurses, 
etc., the number of medical and auxiliary personnel to be appointed, 
number of beds, equipments, etc., to be provided in the Group as w^cll as 
Garden Hospitals and periodical visits by the District Medical Officers 
to such hospitals. 

The findings of the Survey reveal that medical facilities in one form 
or the other were provided by the managements of almost 9S per cent, of 
the tea estates in the country as a whole. Those which had -not provided 
any facility at all (2 per cent.) were small estates all located either in 
Assam and Tripura or Southern India. Statement 5.6 gives details regard- 
ing the type of facilities provided in the different centres. 
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Statement 5.6 

Distribution of Tea Plantations according to Type of Medical Facilities 

Provided — 1 96 1 -62 
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It is evident from the stattistics given in Statement 5.6 that the pre* 
dominant types of medical arrangements in the tea plantations were in 
the form of hospitals and/or dispensaries. Such facilities existed in nearly 
iwo-thiids of the estates in the country as a whole- In addition, in 
about 25 per cent, of the estates, there were hospitals and/or dispensaries 
as well as other facilities such as iirst-aid boxes and contract with nearby 
Group or Garden Hospitals/ Doctors. 'Ihus, in the industry as a whole, 
nearly 91 per cent, of the estates had hospitals and/or dispensaries apart 
from other facilities mentioned above. The percentage of units which 
did not have hospital/dispensary facilities but had only a contract with- 
nearby hospitals, dispensaries or doctors and/or having only lirst-aid boxes 
was only 7 in the industry in the country as a whole. As regards the indi- 
vidual centres of concentration, the position was that whereas in Assam 
and Tripura and West Bengal, the percentage of estates providing hos- 
pitals and/or dispensaries with or without such other facilities as first- 
aid boxes and contract with the nearby Group or Garden Hospitals/ 
Doctors was 94 and 97 respectively, in Southern India, and the Residual 
Group it was only 78 and 79 respectively. 

As regtxrds the medical slab appointed in tlie hospitals or dispen- 
saries, the following Statement 5.7 gives the details for the different cen- 
tres — 

Statement 5.7 

Medical SlafJ Appomted in the Hospitals or Dispensaries in Tea Planta- 
tions — 1961-62 
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Information regarding the first-aid boxes and personnel inider whom 
they were kept, etc., collected during the Survey shows that first-aid lioxes 
were equipped with the prescribed tontcnis in ne.nly 70 per cent, of the 
estates maintaining them in the country, as a whole. The percentage of 
estates where the first-aid boxes were complete xvas 78 in Assam and 
Tripura and 64 in Southern India, there being no first-aid boxes in West 
Bengal and the Residual Group. I’hc percentage of estates in Assam and 
Tripura and in Southern India where first-aid boxes were kept and placed 
under the charge of trained persons was 56 and 100 respectively. In 



nearly 37 per cent, of the estates in the entire industry trained persons 
had received instruction under the St. John's Ambulance Scheme, 31 per 
cent- under the Red C.ross Scheme and the rest (32 per cent.) had been 
trained by the hospital authorities of the concerned estate. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that some of the State Govern- 
ments (e.g., Assam) have constituted Medical Advisory Boards, consisting 
of lepreseiitatives of tiie Government, employers and workers to advise 
the State Government on implementation of the provisions of the law 
relating to medical facilities. In States where there are no such separate 
Boards, the Plantations Labour Goinmittees/ Advisory Boards, which arc 
also of a tripartite character, discuss the issues relating to medical facili- 
ties and help in the implementation of the law. 

5.6. Recreation Facilities 

rhe l.abour Investigation (kmimittee had reported that except for 
stray estates, which occasionally organised some sports or cinema shows 
generally nothing was being done for the recreation of workers in the 
industry. Since then, in recognition of a somewhat peculiar nature of 
conditions of life and employment of persons engaged on plantations, the 
Plantations Labour Act has made it obligatory for employers to provide 
recreation facilities and has authorised State Governments to prescribe 
the standard of such> facilities. The rules framed by the various State 
Government prescribe more or less the same standards of recreation faci- 
lities. I'hey lay down that every employer should provide and maintain, 
as near workers’ c[narters as possible, (i) recreation centres with provision* 
for indoor games suitable for adult and child workers, and (ii) where ade- 
quate fiat open space is available within a reasonable distance, a play- 
ground or playgrounds for adult, and child workers with necessary sports 
equipment for outdoor games. The rules also permit the employers to 
have joint recreation centres and playgrounds, with the approval of the 
Chief Inspector of Plantations, and share their expenses. 

The Sinvey shows that recreation facilities in one form or the other 
existed in nearly 87 per cent, of the tea plantations in the country, as a 
whole. Ihe following Statement 5.8 gives the details of the facilities in 
the different centres - 

SlAlKMENT 5.8 

RrereaJ ion F(i{ ilitirs in l ea Plantations — •19(>l-r)2 

•iit.igo I* distribution of ostfttes according to typo of 
n^croation facilities 

^ ^ 

C(,>ntr© Number Percent- liulooi (>ut- Indoor Indoor, Outdoor Only Indoor 

of ago of gamos Cit^r as well outdoor games pro- games 

♦•states ijstatrs only gaioca as out- games as and gramm and 
providing only door well as cul- cultural on cultu* 

recreation games tural pro- progra- fesli* ral pro- 

facilities grammes tnraes vals grammes 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(0) 

(7) 

(8) 

^9) 

(10) 

1. Assam and Tripura 

(i79 

tK)-9 


2-5 



66 1 

26* 1 

3-8 

2-6 

2. West Bengal 

2J3 

91 1 

— ■ 

9*8 

50 

55*7 

27-9 

— 

1-6 

3. Southern India . . 

248 

79-9 

7-8 

20 

19*6 

66* 1 

40 

18-0 


4 . Residual 

35 

45-7 

— 

45-8 

— 

— 

27* 1 

27- 1 

— 1 

6 . All-India 

1,235 

87*4 

1-4 

4-7 

4-7 

60-2 

4^ 

4-t 

1-8 


♦The ru'ea framed by Government of Assam require a i^ruvision of radio set also in addition 
to ind(jor games. 

tPcrceulages relate to col. 3. 
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It will be seen from the above figures that the predominant type of 
recreation facilities were indoor games, ainl ouldooi games as well as some 
cultural programmes in nearly (iO pei cent ot the estates in the country, 
as a whole. The position was more or less the same in the individual 
centres of concentration but in the estates in the Residual Group among' 
games only outdoor games were being provided. It was found by the field 
staff that generally indoor games w'erc being utilised by only stall members, 
and ordinary workers took interest in outdoor games like football, volley 
ball and the cultural programmes arranged on festive occasions. In fact, 
in Southern India, ordinary workers hardly playerl indoor or outdoor 
games. In most of the estates in t,his centre, there were staH clubs’ which 
were confined to members of staff who paid sonic monthly subscription. 

In nearly 76 per cent, of the estates having teriralion faiilities the 
expenses were entirely met hy the managements, in about 17 per cent. 
)ointly by employers and managements, and in the rest, the expenses were 
met either by workers only or from the welfare funds of the estates, 
wherever such funds existed. The position in individual centres was also 
more or less the same. It is estimated that expenses were met entirely 
by managements in 88 per cent, of estates in West Bengal, 84 in Southern 
India. 73 in the Residual Group and G9 in Assam and Tripura. I he per- 
centage of estates, where the expenses were nu t jointly hy managements 
and employees, was 27 in Assam and Tripura, 6 in Southern Intlia and 
2 in West Bengal. Such a system did not exist in the Residual Centre. 

Recreation facilities were genertrlly administered direcilv by the 
managements in all the centres. There were, however, instantes, mostly 
in big estates or group of estates, where there were specilic committees 
consisting of representatives of workers, staff members and managements, 
for such a purpose, usually headed by the managers of the estates. 

5.7- Educational Facilities 

The mere fact that plantations are generally located in remote areas, 
out off from civic centres, increases the need for adequate arrangements 
for educational facilities. The Labour Investigation Coininiitce. which 
conducted detailed investigation in I914-4.'). reported that the position 
about education of children in plantations was very disquieting’. They 
observed that if the standard of living of the plantation workeis is to be 
raised, their children will have to be given education in its broadest sense 
and accustomed to better things.* With the enactment of the Planta- 
tions Labour Act, 19.51, it is now obligatory on all plantations, 
where workers’ children between the ages of six and twelve exceed 
twenty-five, to make arrangements for the education of childun free of 
charge. The rules framed by the State Governments exempt plantations 
from providing a primary .school if there is a school run l)\ the State 
Government or bv a local body for impartin!; free education within a 
distance of 1 mile-f. The rules have also prescribed standards of educa- 
tional facilities, number of teachers to be appointed, their qualifications, 
etc. 


’•‘Report. On An Enqniry Into Conditions of I.abour in Plantations in India, by U.V.Rege, 
I.C.S,, p. 193. 

fThe distance is 2 miles in the case of rules framed by Government of Kerala. 
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Data collected during the course of the Survey show that educational 
facilities were provided in nearly 66 per cent, of the tea plantations in 
the country, as a whole, in the rest (SI per cent.) there were no schools 
provided by the managements. The percentage of estates providing 
schools was the highest (75) in Assam and Tripura, followed by West Bengal 
(61) and Southern India (58). Educational facilities were totally absent 
in the units surveyed in the Residual Group. In all the estates provid- 
ing educational facilities only primary schools existed. No fee was charged 
in any of these schools. The practice of supplying certain articles (e.g., 
slates, books), free to the children was in vogue only in about 27 per cent of 
estates having schools in Southern India, 15 in West Bengal and 6 in 
Assarn and Tripura, or in about 12 per cent, of estates in the country as 
a whole. 

It is estimated that nearly 7 per tent, of the tea plantations were giving 
regular or occasional subsidy to other schools where children of their 
workers were receiving education. The percentage of units paying such a 
subsidy was 19 in West Bengal, 5 in Southern India and 3 in Assam and 
Tripura. 

5.8. Adult Education Centres 

Information on adult education centres collected during the Survey 
shows that in the itidustry in the tountry, as a whole, adult education 
centres existed in nearly 5 per cent, of the tea plantations, i.e., compris- 
ing 10 per cent, of estates in West Bengal, 0 in Southern India and only 
one in Assam and Tripura. There was no such centre in the units survey- 
ed in the Residual Group. Adult education centres were run within the 
estate area in all such units in Assam and Tripura and Southern India, 
but in West Bengal, majority of the adult education centres were outside 
the estate premises. 

5.9. Other Amenities 
5.9.1. Grain shops 

The Report of the Labour Investigation Committee does not make 
any mention about the existence of grain shops, however, it does say that 
the system of supplyitig food gT'diis at concessional rates was in vogue in 
almost all the centres in 1914-45. Information collected during the present 
Survey shows tha! shops were rn^j by the managements of 

nearly two-thirds of the tea plantations in the industry, in the country, 
as a whole. The percentage of estates having grain shops was the highest 
(97) in West Bengal, followed by Assam and Tripura (74), Southern India 
(16) and the Residual Group (12). Food grains were sold at subsidised 
rates in all the units having grain .shops in West Bengal, and in 97 per 
cent, of the units in Assam and Triputxi. In nearly 80 per cent, of the 
units having grain shop facilities in Southern India, items were sold at 
cost price and in the rest (20 per cent.) at market price only. In all the 
concerned estates in the Residual Group items were being sold at cost 
price. Thus, the position in the industry in the country as a whole was 
that articles were sold at subsidised rates in nearly 93 per cent, of the 
estates having grain shop facilities and in the rest they were either sold at 
cost price or at market price. 



Co 

5.9.2. Co-operalive Stores ] Credit Societies 

I he to-operalive movement docs not seem to have made any head' 
way in tea plantation.s. 1 he Survey results show that co-operative credit 
liocieties existed only in an insignificant proportion of estates in tlic indus- 
try in tlic country as a whole. In fact, siu.h societies existed only in 1.5 
j)cr cent- ol the estates in West liengal and 12 per cent, of the estates in 
tlic Residual Group, there being no such societies in other centres. These 
societies extended loans on easy terms to their members. 

As regards co-operative stores, the results show that the percentage of 
estates having them was significant only in Southerti India. 1 he percent- 
age of such estates there was nearly 17. In West Bengal ami Assam and 
Tripura only one sampled estate each had such, a store and thus they 
constituted an insignificant proportion of the total estates in these centres. 
'I lie overall percentage of estates having co operative stores was about 4. 
The cooperative stores sold provisions and/or cloth at market rates. 
In .Southern India, co operative stores available in the sanipled units were 
actually branches, of a state-wide co-operative organisation and the faci- 
lities were available to members of public also. 

No financial aid was given by the managements of the concerned 
units where the societies/storcs were functioning. 

5.9.3. Protective Articles* 

With a view to protecting workers, who have to work in open air, 
against weather the Plantations Labour Act authorises the State Govern- 
ments to make rules requiring employers to provide workers with such 
number and type of umbrellas, blankets, rain coats or hats or other similar 
articles as may be considered appropriate’. The rules framed by the State 
Governments of Assam and West Bengal do not specify the items. How- 
ever, the Kerala rules icc|uirc planters to suj)ply once in a year a cumbli 
(blanket) or an umbrella or a rain coat or a hat td the type as may be 
approved by the Chief Inspector of Plantations, d'hose estates which are 
situated at a height of 2,500 feet or mote are recpiircd to supply an extra 
blanket. The rules framed by the Government of Madras also do not 
specify the items, but it was learnt that the authorities generally insisted 
upon the supply of a cinnhli to workers. 

The Survey shows that the practice of supplying protective eciuip- 
ments to workers was in vogue only in nearly 39 per cent, of the tea planta- 
tions in the country as a whole. The peiccntage of units providing 
this facility was the highest (97) in .Southern India, follow'cd by the Resi- 
dual Group (79), West Bengal (28) and it was the least (21) in .Assam 
and Tripura. 

In Assam and Tripura, w'orkeis were given ‘Jhafves’ (bamboo made 
hats) and aprons once in a year or so. In West Bengal, the practice was 
to supply one straw head-gear (ghoon) to tvorkers once in .a year. In the 
Residual Group, some of the estates gave one blanket once in 2 years and 
some supplied umbrellas and used gunny bags only. The system which 
was prevalent in Southern India was to supply a cumbli (blanket) once 
in a year. In Kerala, managements were not supplying blankets but were 
making a cash payment in lieu, usually at the rate of Rs. 9.50 per worker 


•ue., loss than one per cent. 
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per annum, on the basis of mutual agreements between workers and em- 
ployers and with the approval of the authorities. The facilities given in 
Southern India were generally restricted to permanent workers only. In 
Kerala, however, casual or temporary workers were being paid cash allow- 
ance at the rate of Re. 0.03 per day worked by them. 

.5.10. Housing 

Due to the fact tliat plantations are generally located in remote areas 
and since most of the workers employed therein were, and to a certain 
extent, are still being, brought from distant places, arrangements made for 
housing of plantation workers has alw'ays invited special attention. 
The Labour Investigation Committee had found that planters were pro- 
viding free houses to all their employees except casual and local labour. 
However, in the ahsence of any law regulating the housing conditions of 
plantation workers, the type of houses provided were found to vary from 
district to district and even from estate to estate. .Since then elaborate regu- 
lations have now been fiamed on the subject and the plantations I.abour 
Act makes it obligatory on every employer to provide and maintain hous- 
ing accommodation for every worker and his family residing in the 
plantations. With a view to avoiding imposition of a smldcn burden on 
the employers, the rule'; •'rained under the Act require them to construct 
suitable accommodation lor at least 8 pci cent.* of (he resident workers 
every year until all stub workers have been adequately housed. Before 
any house is constructed, the employer m’.ut submit a housing scheme 
to the Chief fnspector of IMantntions giving such details as specification 
of the period during which accommodation is proposed to be provided, 
the type and design of the hou.ses and the plan as well as the site-plan 
of the building.s to he constructed. Provision has been made in the Act 
for the constitution of Tripartite Advisory Boards by State Governments 
for consultation in regard to matters connectixl with housing. Such Hous- 
ing Advisory Boards have been constituted by all the concerned States 
and they have been advisinfr the State Governments as regards stand.trds 
and specifications of houses which may he approved and on other matters 
connected with the provi.sion of the Act and the rules relating to hous- 
ing. 


The Boards seem to have adopted a flexible attitude in prescribing 
the standards and appear to have taken the availability of space and ter- 
rain into account while fixing the number of living rooms, and their size, 
design of houshs. etc. Consequently, the stanTlaids vary from State to Slate 
and at times from plantation to plantation in the same State. The Hous- 
ing Boards of Assam and West Bengal have laid down that a standard 
house should contain two living rooms (240 sq. ft. in all), one kitchen, an 
open verandah and one enclosure for bathing. The standard laid down in 
Madras is that the house should have one living room (120 sq. feet), one 
kitchen (inclusive of bath-cum-wash room) and a verandah. In Kerala, 
the prescribed standard house should have a living room (120 sq. feet), a 
kitchen, and a verandah in front as well as rear. In all the States men- 
tioned above the Boards have recommended that latrines should be pro- 
vided for each block of 6 tio 10 houses. 


*The rales framed by the Government of Uttar Pradesh mention only 5 per cent. 
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Data relating to housing in tea plantations collected during the 
course of the Survey show that managements of nearly 98 per cent- of the 
tea plantations in the country, as a whole, had provided bousing accom- 
modation for their employers in 1961-62. The percentage of estates pro- 
viding housing facilities was 100 in West Bengal and the Residual Group, 
98 in Assam and Tripura, and 97 in Southern India. Tlie defaulters were 
mainly small estates and the reason given by such managements for not 
providing any housing facility was that all their workers were local people 
who came to work every day from nearby villages where they had their own 
houses. Statement 5.9 shows the proportion of estates which provided hous- 
ing accommodation in Tea Plantations at the time of Survey: — 

Statement 5.9 

Proportion of Tea Plantations Providing Housing Accommodation to 

Their Employees — 1961-62 


Centre 

Number of 
estates 

Estimated 
pfjrcontago of 
estates pro- 
viding hous- 
ing aooom- 
modation 

Estimated percontago of tistattis prt>viding 
housing accommodation to 

Percentage of 
estates not 
providing aay 
housing faci- 
lity at all 



f 

All workers 
(i.o., 100 per 
o<mt.) 

MaJfjrity <.>f 
workers (i.o., 
60 to 99%) 

Few workers 
(i.e., below 
60%) 

(1). 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(«) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. Afisam 
and Tripura 

67» 

97‘7 

51*4 

43*3 

6 3 

2*3 

2. West Bengal 

273 

100 ‘0 

65 6 

31*4 

30 

*- 

3. Southum India 248 

06-9 

24*2 

71*0 

4*8 

3*1 

4. Eesidual 

36 

100*0 

33 3 

66*7 

— 

— 

0. AU.Indift 

1.236 

98*1 

48*7 

46*8 

4*6 

1*9 


Noth — P eroentagos in oolumus (4) to (6) relate to units providing housing facilities in ccl. (3). 


It will be seen from Statement 5-9, that in nearly 49 per cent, of the 
estates in the country as a whole, houses were provided to all workers, 
in 47 per cent, to a majority of workers and in the rest (4 per cent) only 
to a few workers. The general practice which, was noticed in North-East 
India was that all workers, other than those who were casual or basti 
labour, were given housing facilities. In Southern India, houses were given 
to permanent workers only. 

5.10.1. Type of Houses 

On the basis of statistics collected during the course of the Survey, 
it is estimated that at that time there were nearly 4.5 lakhs houses in 
the tea plantations in the different centres in the country as a whole. The 
following statement 5.10 gives the distribution of houses according to the 
nature of their construction and the type of accommodation. 
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Statement 5.10 

Classification of Houses Provided to Workers in Tea Plantations — 1961-62 


CJentro Eatimatod Porcontag® of houses according to 

number of ^ 



hoUBOH 
provided 
(ia *000) 

Nature of constructions 

Type of accompiodaticu 

Pucca 

Kutcha 

Others* 

1 room 

2 rooms 

3 or 
more 

rooms 

(1) 


(2) 

(•'i) 

<4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1. AstAm ami Tripura 

. . 

247-2 

25-6 

02- 0 

U-9 

22-0 

71-0 

6-8 

3 . Went Bongal . . 

•• 

137-2 

35-4 

66-0 

8-0 

30-4 

590 

10-0 

3. SoQthorn India 


40-1 

97-2 

1-9 

0-9 

93-1 

6-4 

1-6 

4 . Bosidual 

•• 

1-8 

14-0 

80-0 

-• 

87-8 

10-2 

20 

AlMadia 

* • 

452-3 

38-0 

5L-8 

9-3 

35-6 

67-9 

0*6 


tiorai-i>ucca or partly pacca aad partly kuicha. 


It will be seen from Statement 5-10 that out of the total estimated 
number of houses provided to workers in the Tea Plantations Industry in 
the counti^', as a whole, nearly ^19 per cent, were pucca built, 52 per cent. 
kutcha and the rest (9 per cent.) were of mixed construction. The propor- 
tion of pucca houses was the highest (97 per cent.) in Southern India and 
in other centres it varied from 14 per cent, in the Residual Group to 35 
per cent, in West Bengal. In other words, houses provided in all centres 
except Southern India were mostly kutcha built. No rent was charged for 
the houses provided in any centre. 

Information collected on the type of accommodation of the houses 
shows that nearly 58 per cent, of the houses provided to workers in the 
industry as a whole, were two-rooms tenements, 35 per cent, had only one 
living room each and the rest (7 per cent.) had 3 or more rooms. As 
regards individual centres, the position*' varied considerably. Whereas in 
Southern India and the Residual Group, the houses were mostly one- 
room tenements (i.e., 88 and 93 per cent.) respectively, in Assam and 
Tripura & West Bengal houses with 2 rooms accounted for nearly 72 and 
59 per cent, respectively. 

The number of rooms discussed above relates to living rooms and in 
addition, the houses were provided with kitchen, verandah, enclosure for 
bath rooms and common latrines for each line of houses. 

In Assam and Tripura and West Bengal, one-room or two-room 
houses were allotted to ordinary workers and houses with 3 or more rooms 
were allotted to staff members. In Southern India, one-room houses were 
invariably allotted to ordinary workers and houses with 2 or more rooms 
were given to staff members. In all the centres, staff members were very 
few as compared tP other workers. 
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As already stated, the State Governments have prescribed the stand- 
ard of housing accommodation to be provided to resident labour. Accord- 
ing to the information collected during the course of the Survey, the 
following are the estimated percentages of houses of the a[)}>roved and un- 
approved standard : — 

Statement 5.11 

Distribution of Houses According to Approved! Unapproved Standard — 

1961-62 


Centro 

Estimated num- 
ber of houses 
provided 
(in ‘000) 

Estimated porcontago of hoiisos whi h wore of 

Approved 

standard 

Unapproved 

staiidiird 

fi)r which infor- 
mation regard- 
ing standard is 
not available 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(0) 

1. Assam and Tripura 

247-2 

41-8 

53-3 

4-9 

2. West Bengal 

137-2 

30-7 

5S-6 

10-7 

3. Southern India . . 

00-1 

CO 

10-7 

0-4 

4 . Residual 

1-8 

13 3 

53-8 

32-9 

5. All-India 

452 3 

44 3 

49-6 

6-1 


The term 'approved standard’ does not necessarily denote new types 
of construction strictly in accordance with the norms prescribed by the 
State Governments. It includes many old houses which were considered 
to be ‘substantially’ in conformity with the standards laid down by the 
State Governments. The main reason for a very high proportion of houses 
of the ‘approved standard’ in Southern India is perhaps the fact that 
the standard laid by the State Governments requires only one-room houses 
whereas in North-East India, the standard requires houses to have at least 
2 rooms. 

5.10.2. Assistance for Building Houses 

The Survey results show that the practice of extending financial or 
Other assistance to workers for constructing their own houses was virtually 
absent in the industry. Managements of only one sampled unit each, in 
Assam and Tripura, and West Bengal were found to be giving assistance 
to workers for building their own houses- In these units, loans ranging 
fiom Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 were being given to staff members for build- 
ing their own houses. No interest was charged and the amoiuit ^vas recover- 
ed in easy instalments ranging from 25 to 50. 



Chapter VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Apart from compensation in the event of industrial accidents and mater- 
nity benelits to women in tea plantations in Assam, workers employed in 
tlie lea Plantations Industry enjoyed virtually no other social security 
wlien an enquiry was conducted by the Labour Investigation Committee 
in 1944-45. Since then, either as a result of statutory measures or as a 
consequence of collective agreements the scope of social security enjoyed 
by workers in tea plantations has widened considerably. The following 
paragraphs describe the position at the time of the Survey. 

G.I. Provident Fund 

Plantation workers in Assam were the first to get the benefit of provi- 
dent fund when a special Act, known as the Assam Tea Plantations Provi- 
dent Fund Scheme Act was passed by the State Government in 1955. I'his 
Act, which came into force on 15th June, 1955, covers all adult workers 
excluding clerical, medical and other similar staff, employed in the indus* 
try in the State. Though compulsory rate of contribution of employers 
and workers is per cent, of the basic wage and dearness allowance, the 
employees have the option to contribute upto 8^ per cent. In May, 
1957 the Central Act known as the Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952 
was extended to plantations in all the States, except Assam. Thus when 
the present Survey was conducted plantation workers throughout the 
country were enjoying the provident fund facilities. 

Data collected during the Survey show that in 1961-62 provident 
funds existed in nearly 96 per cent, of the tea plantations in the country 
as a whole and on 30th September, 1961 nearly 7-95 lakhs or 83 per cent, 
of the workers employed in the industry were members of these funds. 
The schemes existed in almost all the large units in the various centres, 
and the estates which did not have any provident funds were generally 
small establishments employing only a few workers for short durations. 
The following Statement 6.1 gives details of provident funds in the differ- 
ent centres — 

Statement 6.1 


Proportion of Tea Plantations Having Provident Fund Schemes — 1961.62 


Osntre 

Number Poroont- 

Estimated percontaget distribution 

of Estimated Estimated 


of age of 


estates which had 

number of percentage 


estates estates 

r— 



— — . workers* 

of workers 


having 

Emplo- 

Emplo-' 

Assam Assam other employed 

who were 


provident 

yees Pro- yees 

Tea Tea Schem- in the 

members 


fund 

vidont 

Provi- 

Plants- Plan- e» only industry 

of provi- 



Fund 

dent 

tions tations 

as on the 

dent funds 



Scheme 

Fund 

Provi- Provident 

specified 





Scheme 

df^nt Fund 

date (i.e.. 





as well 

Fund Scheme 

30 th Sept, 





as other 

Scheme as well 

1961) 





Schemes 

as other 







Schemes 



(M 

<2) (3) 

(4) 

(.>) 

(0) (7) 

(8) (9) 

(10) 

1. Assam and Tripura . . 679 95 * 4 





87-2 13*8 

— 5,70,831 


9. West Bengal 

.. 273 94- 1 

79 3 

19 1 

— — 

1-6 2,28,188 

87-2 

S. Southern India 

.. 248 96 9 

6M 

38-9 

— 

— 1,58,014 

80-9 

4. Hesidual 

.. 35 100 0 

100 0 

— 

— — . 

— 4,483 

65-6 

S. AU-In4i» . . 

.. 1.235 95-6 

32*7 

121 

47-8 7-0 

0*4 0,61,516 

82-6 


thoM covered undor the PJantatioQS Labour Act only. 
tRdatcf to estates in ool. (3) 
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It will be seen from Statement 6.1 that the proportion o£ estate* 
having provident funds was the highest (100 per cent.) in the Residual 
Group, followed by Southern India (97 per cent.), Assam and Tripura 
(95 per cent.) and West Bengal (94 per cent.). But judged from the point 
of view of membership, the proportion of workers who were members 
of the provident funds was the highest (87 per cent.) in West Bengal, fol- 
lowed by Assam and Tripura, Southern India (81 per cent, each.) and it 
was tlie least (66 per cent.) in the Residual Group. 

Even though there were different provident fund schemes in the 
various centres, the rate of contribution was generally 6^ per cent, of basic 
wage and dearness allowance or the consolidated wages of the workers 
in nearly 91 per cent, of the estates having such schemes and in the rest it 
was higher. In the case of staff members employed in tea plantations in 
Southern India, however, the rate of contribution was per cent, of the 
basic pay and dearness allowance of the employees. The enhanced rate 
was introduced in December, 1957 as a result of an agreement between 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India and the Estates Staff 
Union of Southern India. 

6.2. Pension 

When the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their enquiry 
there were no regular pension schemes in the industry but the Committee 
found that a few managements in Assam and West Bengal were paying some 
pension to some of the employees at their discretion. At the time of the 
piesent Survey also, the practice of paying pension or subsistence allow- 
ance to workers who retired from .service was in vogue in nearly 43 per 
cent, of the Tea Plantations Industry in the country as a whole. The per- 
centage of units having pension facilities was the highest (55 per cent.) 
in West Bengal, followed by Assam and Tripura (48 per cent.). In South- 
ern India, the percentage was only 20 wliile it was 12 in the Residual 
Group. The details of the pension facilities are discussed below for each, 
e'entre — 

(a) Assam and Tripnra 

Prior to the introduction of provident fund facilities in 1955. many 
of the tea estates used to give pension to employees who retired after put- 
ting in a long service in the units. After the provident fund scheme was 
introduced, the pension system was stopped. However, when the Survey 
was conducted it was found that managements were continuing to pay 
pension to old employees who had retired earlier and also to employees 
who had put in long service ranging from 25 to 30 years. Such a payment was 
purely at the discretion of the managements. There was no regular scheme 
but a few estates had their own schemes. The categories of workers cover- 
ed, amount of pension, etc., were also at the discretion of the manage- 
ments. The amount paid as pension varied from Rs. 4 to Rs. 12.5 p.m. 

(b) West Be?igal 

The estates, where the practice of paying pension was in vogue, were 
making such payments to their old employees who had served loyally for 
a period of 20 to 30 years. The categories of workers, the rate of pension, 
etc., were entirely discretionary and hence varied from unit to unit. 
Generally beneficiaries were daily rated workers and staff members and 
the rate of pension varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 120 per month. In addition 
to cash pension, the beneficiaries were also supplied free ration. 
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(c) Southern Itidia 

The payment of pension in estates in Southern India also was entirely 
discrctiotuiry. Only a few selected categories of workers were being paid 
pension and the araoimt ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 per month. 

(d) Residual Group 

Only those workers who had put in a continuous service of 25 years 
or more were being paid a pension at the discretion of management. The 
sum paid ranged from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per month. 

()..*?• Gratuity 

There is no mention in the report of the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee about the existence of any system of paying gratuity in the Tea 
Plantations Industry. However, it is estimated that at the time of the 
present Survey the system of paying gratuity was in vogue in about 32 per 
cent, of the tea plantations in the country as a whole. The percentage 
of estates having gratuity schemes was the highest (97 per cent.) in South- 
ern India, the corresponding ligiire for Assam and Tripura and West 
Bengal Ijcirig 19 and 10 respectively. I he system W'as not reported in any 
of the sampled units in the Rcsiclual Group. The details are discussed 
below for each centre — 

(a) Assam and 'I’ripura and (b) IVest Bengal 

There was no industry-wise agreement for the payment of gratuity. 
In some of the tea estates in these centres, which had their own gratuity 
schemes otdy selected categories of employees, (e.g., clerical and medical 
staff) were given gratuity, usually at the rate of half a month’s basic pay 
for every completed year of service subject to a maximum of 15 months’ 
basic pay. The main cpialifying condition prescribed was completion of 10 
to 15 years’ service. Only in stray cases gratuity was allowed at the discre- 
tion of inunagcment to other woikcrs. 

(c) Southern India 

There was no induslry-wise agreement for. the payment of gratuity, 
tions is known to have I)eeii introduced in 1956 as a result of an agree- 
ment* between the United Planters’ Association of Southern India and 
workers’ unions in Mailras Stale. According to this agreement, gratuity 
was payable to workers on retirement after completing at least 5 years 
continuous service, the late of payment being 15 days’ wages for every 
completed year of service subject to a maximum of 15 months’ wages. In 
Kerala also, a rcgtilar gratuity scheme for workers was introduced in 
February, 1062 on the basis of an agreement between employers and work- 
ers. Under this agreement gratuity was payable to all those employees 
in tea plantations who had completed a continuous service of 10 years’ 
or more at tlic rate of fifteen days’ wages for every year of service subject 
to a maximum of 12 months’ wages. Gratuity was payable on retirement, 
death and voluntary retirement on medical grounds. 

Staff members were entitled to gratuity on retirement or death on the 
basis of an agreement arrived at between the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India and the Estates Staff Union of Southern India in 1957. 
The minimum qualifying period of service was 5 years’ continuous service 

♦The agreement waa signed on 16th April, 1057 but was brought into efifect from October, 
1956. 
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and payment was at the rate of half a month’s basic salary for each com- 
pleted year of continuous service subject to a maximum of 15 months’ basic 
salary. 

Information collected during the course of the Survey relating to 
gratuity is given in the following Statement 6.2 : — 

Statement 6.2 

Proportion of Tea Plantations having Gratuity Schemes — 1961-1962 


Centre 


Number Porcent- 
of age of 

estates estates 

having 
gratuity 
schemes 


Percentage of estates where gratuity was 
paid in the case of 

f ■ — ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - A . . , - - - ^ ^ 

Death Retire- Voluntary Termina- 
ment retire- tion of 
mciit or service 
resigna- by 
tion employers 


(1) (-») (3) (4) (6) (6) (7) 


1. Assam and Tripura . . 

2. West Bengal 

3. Southern India 

4 . Residual 

5. All-India 


079 

18-7 

78*4 

273 

10*5 

430 

248 

96-9 

100 0 

35 


. . 

1,235 

321 

88-9 


100 0 

50-7 

63*4 

100 0 

67 3 

430 

100 0 

85-4 

88'7 

100 0 

74*1 

74- 1 


Notk — F igures in columns (4) to (7) are percentages to units having gratuity Bchemes men- 
tioned in coL (3). 

6.4. Maternity Benefits 

At the time of the cncpiiry of the Labour Investigation Committee ex- 
cepting in Assam, there was no legislation for the payment of maternity 
benefits to women workers employed in tea plantations in the country. 
Subsequently, some ol the other Stale Governments passed laws entitling 
women employed in plantations in their State to maternity benefits. The 
Plantations Labour Act, which was passed in 1951, also contained a provi- 
sion empowering State Governments to frame rules regarding payment of 
maternity benefits. The position as at the time of the Survey was that 
maternity benefits were payable to women rvorkers either on the basis of 
the rules framed by the Stale Governments under the Plantations Labour 
Act or on the basis of the State Acts (e.g., Kerala Maternity Benefits Act, 
1957). Generally, the qualifying period for benefit was 150 days’ service and 
those who qualified were entitled to payment ranging from Re. 0.72 per 
day (Assam and I'ripura) to Rs. 7.00 per week (West Bengal) lor a j>eriod 
of 12 weeks. 

Information collected during the Survey shows that in the industry in 
the country as a whole claims for maternity benefits were made and paid 
by employers in nearly 93 per cent, of the estates. The following Statement 
6.3 gives details for the different cenlre.s. 
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Statement 6.3 

Proportion of Tea Plantations which Paid Maternity Benefits — 1961-62 


Centre Nunib«^r Estimated Percentage of Estimated Estimated 

of f ^ — ^ number of number of 

estates Estates Estates out women wor- claims paid 

employing of those in kers* employ- during the 

women col. (3) in ed in the calendar year 

which claims industry on 1961 
for maternity the specified 
benefits were date, i.e., 
paid 30th iSept, 

1961 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Assam and 

Tripura 

679 

1000 

94-3 

2,70.391 

49,482 

2. West Bengal . . 

273 

100 0 

97-0 

1,11,166 

(18-3) 

20,720 

3. Southern India 

248 

100-0 

89-2 

81,581 

<18-6) 

16,805 

4. Residual 

35 

100 0 

66-7 

2,287 

(20-6) 

189 

5. All-India 

1,235 

100 0 

93-1 

4,65,426 

(8-3) 

87,106 






(18 7) 


♦Relate to those covered under the Plantations Labour Act only. 

Note — Figures in brackets in col. (6) are percentages to total in col. (5). 


6*5. Occupational Disease 

None of the units surveyed reported any occupational disease. 

6.6. Industrial Accidents 

Data collected during the Survey relating to accidents show that in 
the industry as a whole, accidents were reported in nearly 11 per cent, of 
the tea plantations. The percentage of estates where accidents occurred 
was the highest (41 per cent.) in Southern India, while in Assam and 
Tripura and West Bengal it was 5 and 2 respectively. No accident was re- 
ported in any of the sampled units in the Residual Group. 

Judged from the point of view of number of persons involved in acci- 
dents, it is estimated that the rate of accident was 7.27 per thousand 
workers in the industry as a whole; corresponding rate was 39.01 in 
Southern India, 0.29 in Assam and Tripura and 0.02 in West Bengal. 

As regards the nature of accidents, almost all the cases of accidents in 
the various centres resulted in ‘temporary disability’ and cases involving 
death were practically negligible*. No cases of permanent disability were 
reported in any of the sampled estates. 


♦The rates of accident involving death was 0-02 per thousand workers for the industry, as a 
whole and also in Assam and Tripura and West Bengal. 



Chapikr VII 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

During the post-war years, especially since the Independence, con- 
siderable attention has been paid to the promotion of industrial peace and 
the creation of favourable atmosphere for the growth of healtliy labour- 
management relations. The activities of Government in this context have 
not been confined to mere enactment of laws for speedy settlement of dis- 
putes but have extended to creation of atmosphere for the maintenance of 
cordial relations between workers and employers and promotion of healthy 
trade unionism and direct negotiations. Some of the new developments in 
the field of labour-management relations in the plantations industry, since 
the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their enquiry are the cchi- 
stitution of Industrial Committee on Plantations, Plantations Advisory 
Boards /Committees in States for settling major issues such as wages, bonus, 
etc. All these seem to have made substantial contribution towards promo- 
tion of industrial harmony. The following paragraphs briellv describe some 
of the aspects and facts of the industrial relations in the industry. 

7.1. Industrial Disputes 

Separate statistics relating to industrial disputes are available for the 
Tea Plantations Industry in the cotintry only since 1939 and they are 
given below — 


Statement 7.1 

Industrial Disputes i?i Tea Plantations 1959 — 1962 


Year 


Number of 
disputes 

Number of 
workers in- 
volved 

N umber < 
man-days 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

w 

1959 



49,429 

1 ,08,404 

1960 

, , 

S7 

37,883 

1,37,824 

1961 

. . 

73 

34,114 

1,24,17.3 

1962 . . 

. . 

70 

37,806 

1,25,523 


The main reasons for the somewhat heavy loss of man clays in 1960, 
were strikes in some large tea estates in Assam involving 350 to 1,826 workers 
for periods ranging from 5 to 21 days. The important issues involved were 
bonus, and lockout by the managements due to alleged violence of wmkers. 
These strikes accounted for nearly 45 per cent, of the total man-days lost 
in the entire industry. The remaining man-days were lost in other States 
like Kerala, Madras and West Bengal where there were strikes on account 
of such issues as bonus, housing facilities, dismissal of some workers. Simi- 
larly, in 1961 and 1962, there were major strikes in some large estates in 
West Bengal which were responsible for the high number of man-days lost 
in the industry. The disputes related to dismissal of workers, increase in 
wages, bonus, etc. 
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7.2. Trade Unions 

'I’hc most remarkable change that has taken place since the Labour 
Investigation Committee conducted their enquiry is in the sphere of 
unionisation among tea plantation workers. The Committee had reported 
that ‘while the employers are well organised and |>owerful, economically 
as well as politically, the workers are unorganised, illiterate and helpless.’* 
The Committee found that in the whole of Assam, there was only one union 
and in other States they were totally absent. As against such a situation, 
the present Survey shows that in 1961-62, trade unions existed in nearly 
91 per cent, of tea plantations and about 63 per cent, of workers were 
members of these unions. The details are given in Statement 7.2- It may 
be mentioned that data regarding trade unions relate to tea plantations 
and tea factories attached or located in the tea plantations. There were 
no sej' irate trade unions in the tea factories surveyed and the unions exist- 
ing in plantations were common for tea factories also. 

Statement 7.2 

Extent of Trade Unionism in Tea Plantations — 1961-62 


Centro 

Number 

Estimated per- 

Estimated num- 

Estimated per- 


of 

centage of estates 

ber of workerst 

centage of workers 


estates 

where workers 
had organised 
themselves into 
unions 

employed in the 
industries on 30th 
Sept. 1961 

who wore members 
of trade unions 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

1. Assam and Tripura 

679 

93*2 

6,15,156 

64-2 

2. West Bengal 

273 

89-6 

2,47,447 

500 

3. Southern India , . 

248 

90-8 

1,70,774 

70-4 

4. Residual 

35 

79- 1 

5,882 

51 3 

5. All-India 

1,235 

91-6 

10,39,259 

62-7 


I i.e., Workers covered under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 and those working in tea 
factories (attached to the tea plantations) and covered by the Factories Act. 

The percentage of estates having tra^^c unions was the highest (93) 
in Assam and Tripura; followed by Southern India (91) and West Bengal 
(90) while it was the lowest in the Residual Group (79). Viewed from the 
point of membership the highest proportion of workers who were members 
of unions was noticed in Southern India (76 per cent.), followed by Assam 
and Tripura (64 per cent.). West Bengal (50 per cent.) and the Residual 
Group (51 per cent.). The growth of trade unionism apparently has not 
been entirely on healthy lines as everywhere there was a problem of multi- 
plicity of unions. It is estimated that of the estates where unions were 
functioning, in about 15 per cent., there was only one union, in nearly 64 
per cent- two unions and in the rest (21 per cent.), there were three or more 

Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India^D.V. Bege, — 

p. 191. 
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unions. The following Statement 7.3 gives details for the different 
centres — 

SrATEMENl’ 7.3 

Distribution of Tea Plantations accordhifj; to Number of Trade Unions — 

1961(32^ 


Centre 


Number 

of 

estates 


Percentage ’ 
of estates 
which had 


Estimated percentage distri- 
butitm of estates having 
unions according to num- 
ber of trade unions 


Pore out ago of 
estates where 
unions were 





unions 

r 

ono 

union 

Two 

unions 

1 

Three or 
more 
unions 

oianagemonts 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

1. 

Assam and Tripura 

679 

93-2 

11-7 

83*3 

50 

100 0 

2. 

West Bengal 

273 

89-0 

29-9 

56*7 

13-4 

750 

3. 

Southern India . . 

248 

90-8 

3-4 

22-3 

74-3 

100 0 

4. 

Besidual 

35 

79- 1 

57*8 

42*2 


84-3 

6. 

All-India 

1,235 

91-5 

15- 1 

(>4*4 

20-5 

94*2 


It is evident from the above statistics that excepting in the Residual 
Group, a good majority of the estates had 2 or more unions in the different 
centres. Recognition was accorded to the trade unions in nearly 94 per 
cent, of the estates having trade unions in the industry in the country as 
a whole. Only in Assam and Tripura and South ern India managements of 
all the estates having unions had accorded recognition to them. The reasons 
given by the managements in other centres for not recognising the unions 
were that the unions themselves had not pressed for it or that workers 
were members of some other unions and hence rccognitio!i to new unions 
was not necessary. In some cases, the managements did not recognise the 
unions as they held that <^ncc the unions were recognised, they came for- 
ward with unnecessary demands. 

Information collected during the course of the Survey concerning the 
main activities of trade unions show that the main activities of nearly 81 
per cent, of the unions in the entire industry were securing of claims of 
their members under various labour laws- Very few unions provided re- 
creation facilities or indulged in welfare activities, etc. 7 he following State- 
ment 7.4 gives details for the different centres — - 

SlATEMEM 7.4 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Unions according to Activities — 

19(31-02 


Centre 

Recreation 

facilities 

Welfare 

Adult 
' cducntion 
cent res 

Securing of 
claims un- 
der various 
labour laws 

Relief to 
distressed 
inenibers of 
the unions 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(.7) 


1. Assam and Tripura . . 

12 5 

00 

1-3 

82-4 

140 

2. West Bengal 

20-8 

10*8 

4-5 

76 -6 

38-8 

3. Southern India 

0-6 

11-6 

. — ■ 

S9-9 

3*9 

4 . Besidual 

110 

. — 

— 

100*0 

— 

5. AU^India 

10*6 

5-7 

1-5 

83*8 

15*5 
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7.3. Agreements 

An encouraging feature, which was noticed in the field of labour- 
management relations, is the large number of agreements concluded by 
employers and workers through direct negotiations or through the good 
offices of the Plantations Labour Committees, Industrial Committee on 
Plantations, Conciliation Officers, etc. The Survey results show that such 
agreements were concluded in nearly 88 per cent, of tea estates in the 
country as a whole since 1956. Most of these agreements were on an in- 
dustry-Avide basis in a particular area and affected several units. They 
covered a Avide range of subjects, such as, wage revision of workers and 
staff, bonus for the different years, gratuity, provision of certain amenities, 
etc., and Avere instrumental in bringing about not only uniformity in con- 
ditions of service of Avorkers in various areas but also in promoting indus- 
trial peace. Details regarding these agreements have already been discussed 
at the relevant places in the report. 

7.4. Standing Orders 

As in the case of factories, the provision of the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act has been made applicable to all plantations em- 
ploying 100 or more workers. It is estimated that in the industry in the 
country :is a Avhole, nearly 90 per cent, of the tea plantations were em- 
ploying 100 or more workers at the time of the Survey and were conse- 
t]ucntly obliged to frame Standing Orders for their employees- Of these, 
alKJut 96 per cent, of the units had actually done so. The following State- 
ment 7.5 gives details for the different centres — 

Statement 7.5 

Proportion of Tea Plantations Having Standing Orders — 1961-62 


Centre 

Number of 
estates 

Estimated percentage of 
estates 



Estimated 
percentage 
of estates 
which were 
not under 
obligation 
but had 
framed 
Standing 
Orders 

Estimated 
percentage 
of estates 
which had 
framed 
Standing 
orders 
whether 
under 
obligation 
or not 

t 

Under 
statutory 
obligation 
to frame 
Standing 
Orders 

Out of 
col. (3) 
which had 
framed 
Standing 
Orders 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Assam and Tripura . . 

679 

92* 0 

950 

.. 

87*4 

2. West Bengal 

273 

970 

96-9 

. • 

94- 1 

3. Southern India 

248 

81-5 

1000 

9-3 

00*8 

4. Residual 

35 

58- 1 

100 0 

. . 

58*1 

6. All-India 

1,235 

900 

96*5 

1*9 

88-7 


Note — Percentages of estates in columns (6) and (6) relate to total in col. (2). 


Standing Orders framed in all the centres were under the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, and every where they had been 
duly certified by the certifying officers. 



There were combined Standing Orders for all the categories ot 
workers in Assam and Tripura and West Bengal. In Southern India and 
the Residual Group also, they were mostly combined, but in a few estates 
there were separate Standing Orders tor the clerks and other stall members. 

7.5. Welfare Officers 

The Plantations Labour Act lays down that every plantation where- 
in 300 or more workers are ordinarily employed should employ such num- 
ber of welfare officers as may be prescribed and authorises the State Gov- 
ernments to prescribe duties, qualifications and conditions of service, etc., 
of such officers. Till the time of the Survey, no State Government hacl 
framed any rules on the subject. Nevertheless, the Survey rcsulls show that 
of the estates employing 300 or more w^orkers, welfare olliccrs had been ap- 
pointed in nearly 12 per cent, of the estates each in Sontlurn India, and 
West Bengal and in 3 per cent, in Assam and I'ripura, i e., 7 per cent, in 
the country as a whole. None of the estates covered in the Residual Group 
had appointed any such officer. Of the estates employing less tlian 300 
workers none had any Welfare or Labour Officer. 

It was found that Welfare Officers liad been appointed by only some 
of the large estates having a large labour force. I hesc Officers were dis- 
charging such duties as were assigned by the managcincnts. Apart from 
looking to the implementati'^n of various welfare facilities provided by the 
managements, and also attending to recruitment and supervising the time 
c»ffi<e, these officers were required to attend to courts, tribunals, etc., on 
behalf of managements whenever occasions arose. 

7.6. Works Committees 

The formation of a Works Committee is a statutory ohligaiion for 
estates employing 100 or more workers. The results of the Survey show lliat 
in the industry in the country as a whole, nearly 00 per cent, of the estates 
were employing 100 or more workers at the time of the Survey and conse- 
quently were under a statutory obligation to const ilutc Works Gomniittees. 
Of these, only about 16 per cent, had actually done so. Flic percentage of 
estates having Works Committees was the highest (57) in the Residual 
Croup, followed by Southern India (3.3), while it was only 17 and 0 in Wc\st 
Bengal and Assam and Tripura respectively. Of the units having VV^orks 
Committee, only in about 13 per cent, there was equal representation of 
workers and in the rest, managements invariably had more number of 
representatives- The number of meetings held ranged from 1 to 6 dining 
a year in most of the cases. In fact, there was no meeting held at all in 
nearly 23 per cent, of the estates having such. Committees in the (oimlrv 
as a whole. Items discussed differed from centre to centre. Generally speak- 
ing, allowances, leave and holidays, welfare facilities, travelling alloAvaiue, 
bonus and gratuity were the most common items discussed. 

The main reasons for the non-formation of Works Committees or thei: 
improper working, wherever they existed, seem to be the lack of interest 
shown by the employers as well as labour. Some of the onn ’o)jrs pleaded 
ignorance and said that they have not been pressed by the State ainliorities 
to constitute such Committees. Lack of coopera:!. m f n trade unions 
was adduced as another reason by the managements. Labour leaders on 
the other hand contended that the employers did not co-operate with 
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them. Rivalry among trade unions was also reported to be one of the addi- 
tional factors for the absence or improper functioning of Works Com- 
mittees. 

7.7. Other Conuiiittees 


Except for some such Committees as housing committee. Grievance 
Committee, y^arderi patichayat in a very few sampled units in Assam and 
I'ripura, there was no other committee in any of the centres. 

7.8. Grievance Procedure 


I'hc Standing Orders framed by the managements in the various cen- 
tres contained provisions relating to the redress of grievances of workers. 
1 hese provisions were mote or less uniform in all the centres of the in- 
dustry and generally laid dowti that all complaints arising out of unfair 
treatment or wrongfttl exaction by the employer or his agents should be 
submitted to the M tnager/Superintendents of the Estates, who would en- 
quire into the grievances and give their decision. If workers were not satis- 
fied with the decision of the Manager, they could appeal to the Managing 
y\gents of the Company wherever they existed or to the owners of the 
Estates or to the Labour Cotnmissioners (in Assam only)- No time limit 
was fixed for the disposal of the complaints at any level. In the case of 
Assam, however, it was noticed that the Assam Branch of the Indian Tea 
Association had prescribed, apart from the Standing Orders, a regular pro- 
cedtne for the redress of grievances «jf workers. According to the proce- 
dine prescribed by the Association for its member-estates and in force at 
the time of the Suivey, any aggrieved workman was required to place his 
complaint, in the first instance, beftne the Manager who was to give his 
tlc( ision within 7 <tays. If the tlccision of the manage;!' was unacceptable, 
the complainatii had the right to refer the matter to .Standing Committee 
set up by the Union consisting of il garden workmen who were members of 
the union. The Committee examined the (omplaint and if considered neces- 
sary, (ould make a representation to the manager within 7 days. 'The 
manager, consideied the apj)eal and was normally required to give his 
decision within 7 days. However, if it was necessary for him to refer the 
matter to his supervisors or his Zone Secretary, the decision could be given 
within ir» days. If the appeal was dismissed, the Garden Union could refer 
the matter to the Hianch Union, and who, in turn, could contact the Zone 
Secretary of the Assam Branch of the Indian Tea Association within 1.5 
days. The Zrme Secretary was normally expected to dispose of the case 
within 20 days of receipt of the Branch''Union’s appeal but this time limit 
could be extended by mutual agreement. If no settlement was arrived at, 
the matter was to be placed before the Conciliation Officer. 

The findings of the Survey reveal that in the industry in the country 
as a whole, nearly 89 per (enl. of the tea estates had prescribed grievance 
procedure in their Standing Orders. The percentage of such units was the 
highest, (94) in West Bengal followed by Southern India (91), Assam and 
Tripura (87) and it was the lowest (58) in the Residual Group, 


T* ' actually adopted in the tea estates, whether having 

f ib-n nrescViotk^' alifferent centres was, however, found to be 
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of at that level. In case of dissatisfaction with the decision, the matter was 
taken up with the Manager either by the Union representatives or by the 
individual workers thcinselvcs* In ail cases, the decision of the Manager 
was final. Rarely workers approached the Managing Agents or authorities 
superior to the Manager or the Conciliation Officers. 

7.9. Industrial Commit tee on Plantations j Pianlatioti Labour Corjirnittees / 

Advisory Boards 

In the matter of industrial relations in the plantation industry, the 
role played by the Industrial Committee on Plantations has been very 
significant. This Committee, which functions on an all-India basis, has 
been holding periodical meetings attended by the representatives of the 
employers’ Associations and central trade union organisations, as well as 
officials of the State and Central Governments. Since its inception, all im- 
portant issues affecting the industry and labour have invariably been first 
discussed by the Committee and its deliberations have helped the industry 
to arrive at agreements on such important subjects like wages, bonus, 
gratuity, etc. Practical difficulties in the matter of implementing the pro- 
visions of the Plantations Labour Act, etc., have also been discussed by the 
Committee and workable solutions evolved. In fact, this Committee gives 
a lead to the Tripartite Plantations Labour Committees/ Advisory Boards 
in the various States in the matter of maintaining proper employer- 
employee relationship in the industry. 

The M’ripartitc Plantations Labour Committees/ Advisory Boards have 
devested considerable attention in the past to the matter of solvitig many 

f )roblems and helped in arriving at industry-wide agreements on subject 
ike wages, gratuity, bonus, etc. They have, from time to time, been 
examining the practical difficulties in implementing the provisions of the 
law relating to various Avelfarc facilities, etc., and have prescribed st.andards 
of housing, medical facilities, etc. In short, the Industrial Ccjmmiltcc on 
Plantations as well as the State Plantations Labour Committees or Ad- 
visory Boards have not only helped the industry in the matter of arriving 
ai mutual agreements on vital matters such as wages, bonus, gratuity, etc., 
but also have contributed substantially towards industrial harmony in tTie 
industry. 



Chapter VIII 
LABOUR COST 

Information pertaining to labour cost was collected during the Survey, 
in respect of employees covered under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 
and whose wages did not exceed Rs. 300* per month. The enquiry pertain- 
ing to labour cost was modelled on the lines of the Study of Labour Cost 
in the F.uropean Industry, made by the International Labour Office in 
1956, with such, modifications as were considered necessary in the light of 
conditions in India- For instance, in view of the fact that in India wages 
are paid on the basis of ‘days’ instead of ‘hours’ as in European countries, 
the data were collected for the man-days and not man-hours. Similarly, it 
was found in the course of the pilot enquiry that most of the industrial 
establishments did not maintain any separate records of premium payments 
made for leave or holidays or payments for days not worked and hence 
these were dropped as separate items but included under ‘basic wages’. 
Certain additions were maide in the li-sl either on the basis of the decisions 
of the Study Group on Wages Cost appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment in 1959 or with a view to eliciting separate information 
on some of those items on which employers have to incur expenses under 
labour laws in the country, e.g., lay off, retrenchment, etc. 

In order to ensure uniformity and maintain comparability of the data, 
the field staff were asked to collect information, as far as possible, for the 
year ending with .30th. September, 1961, which was the specified date fixed 
for the empiiry. However, in view of the fact that financial years of the 
establishments do not coincide with the year ending with the specified 
date of the Survey and also differ from unit to unit and from area to area, 
the field staff were instructed that wherever it was found difficult or time 
consuming to cull-out the information for the above period, they could col- 
lect data for the latest period of 12 months for which information was 
available .subject to the condition that such a period covered a major part 
of the tw'clve months, ending on the specified date. Data available show 
that except for a few stray cases, it was possible to collect information for 
the period of 12 months major portions of which covered the year ending 
on the specified date. The information given below can, therefore, be treat- 
ed to relate to the 12-mouth, period ending September, 1961. 

Tea factories generally form an integral part of the establishments 
having tea plantations. In fact labour force is more or less common and 
interchangeable and there is more or lcs.s only one set of amenities, etc., 
for workers employed in estates and factories; and there is practically no 
difference in the amenities, etc., enjoyed by factory or estate labour- Hence, 
except for such records as wage registers and attendance registers, there is 
a common account for various items of expendit ure relating to labour. I n 

~Mn~oaso of factory industries, data on labour cost were collected in respect of employees 
getting less than Rs. 400 per mouth. This was in pursuance of the decision taken by the study 
group on wage cost appointed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1969. Since the 
Plantations Labour Act, 19.51 does not apply to employees whose monthly wages exceed 
Rs. 300, data on labour cost also were rcstriotod to only those who are covered by the Act and 
getting' wages not exceeding Rs. 300 per month. In the ea.se of workers employed in tea factories 
irttached to tea plantations, information was collected in respect of those who were covered 
under the factories Act and whose wages were less than Rs. 400 per month. 
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view of this situation it was not possible to collect information relating 
to labour cost separately for plantation workers and workers employed in 
tea factories. Therefore, the information given below is combined for 
workers in tea plantations and workers employed in tea factories attached 
to sampled tea plantations. 

With a view to forming a better estimate of labour cost, salaries and 
allowances, etc., of those persons who were engaged in connection with 
any welfare item, amenity, etc., even though they were covered under the 
Plantations Labour Act/Factories Act and were receiving wages not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 300 per month (or less than Rs. 100 per month in case of 
w'orkers of tea factorie.s), were not included in the general head ‘wages’. 
Similarly, the man-days cjf such persons were excluded from the general 
head “man-days worked’’. Expenses iminrcd in connection with such per- 
sons were recorded against the item foi- which they were engaged. 

8.1. Labour- Cost per Man-day Worked 

The estimated labour cost per man clay worked in tlie country as a 
whole worked out to Rs. 2.89 in Tea Plantations and factories attached to 
such estates during the year ending 30th September, 19()1. d'he following 
Statement 8.1 gives details for the dillerent centres — 
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Labour Cost per 

Man-day Worked in Tea Plantations and Tea Taelories- 
1960-61 

Centre 

Estimated numljor of man-days 
in ’000 

Labour cost per man-day 
worked 

(In Rs.) 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

1. Assam and Tripura 

1,38,969 

2-90 

2. West Bengal 

55,318 

2-95 

3. Southern India 

40,044 

2-77 

4. Residual 

1,313 

1-77 

5. All-India 

2,36,244 

2*89 


The labour cost per man-day worked was the highest in West Bengal 
(Rs. 2.9.5) followed by Assam and Tripura (Rs. 2.90) and Southern India 
(Rs. 2.77); it was the lowest (Rs. 1.77) in the Residual (houp. A break-up 
of the labour cost per man-day w’orked according to components is 
given in the following Statement 8.2. 
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Statement 8.2 

Labour Cost per Man-day Worked by their Components 

(In Rupees) 


Wages 

Prem i um Bonuses 

Other 

Pay- 


(includ- 

pay for 

cash pay- 

ments 

Social security 

ing 

dearness 

allowance, 

leave and 

holiday 

wages 

and 

incentive 

bonus) 

overtime 
and late 
shifts 

ments 

in kind 

contributions 

< — " 

Obliga- Non- 
tory obliga- 

tory 


(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(C) 

(7) (8) 

1 . Assam and 
Tripura 

217 

0*01 

0*12 

0*07 

0*04 

0*18 0*01 


(74*83) 

(0-34) 

(4-11) 

(2-41) 

(1-38) 

(0-21) (0-34) 

2. West Bengal 

2*11 

(71*53) 

OUl 

(0-34) 

012 
(4 07) 

0 05 
(1-61)) 

0-21 
(7- 12) 

018 0*01 
(6*10) (0*34) 

3. Soulhorn 
India . . 

1*91 

(68*95) 

0*01 

(0*36) 

014 

(5(1.-.) 

0 08 
(2*80) 

002 

(0.72) 

017 008 

(«14) (2 -S'.)) 

4. Residual 

1*49 

(84*18) 

— 

0()5 

(2-82) 

— 

0 02 
(113) 

010 0 01 
(5-65) (0-57) 

5. All-India 

2 ll 
(73*01) 

0-01 

(0-3.'-.) 

012 
(4- 15) 

0 00 
(2-08) 

0*08 

(2*77) 

018 002 
(6-23) (0-60) 

(.ontro 

Subsidies 

Cost of 
running 
welfare 
centres 

Direct 

benefits 

Some 
Other 
payments 
related 
to labour 
cost 

Any 
others 
(Pro tec 
live 
equip- 
ments) 

Total 

(1) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

1. Assam and 
Tripura 

0*30 

(10*35) 

*— 

* 

* 

* 

2-90 
(100 00) 

2, West Hcngal 

0*26 

(8*81) 

— 

♦ 


* 

2-95 
(100- 00) 

3. Southern 
India 

0*29 

(10*47) 

— 

* 

* 

0 07 
(2*53) 

2-77 
(100 00) 

4, Residufil 

0*08 

(4*52) 

• — - 

* 


0*02 

(1*13) 

1-77 
(100 00) 

5. All India 

0*29 

(10*03) 

— 

* 

* 

0*02 

(0*69) 

2-89 
(100 00) 


•Indicates that the expenses wore less than Re. 0-005. 

Note — F igures in brackets are percentages to the respective totals in col. (14) 
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b.2. Cmponents of Labour Lost 
8.2.1. Wages 

This component comprised basic wages, dearness allowance, incentive 
and/or production bonus and attendance bonus. .Since payments made for 
leave and holidays were not separately available in some units, the amount 
shown under ‘wages’ include sums paid for the days worked as well as the 
days not worked but paid for. 

It is evident from .Statement 8.2 that wages accounted for about T.S 
per Cent, of the total labour cost per man-day worked in the industry in 
the country as a whole. The proportion' of 'vages to the total labour cost 
per man-day varied from (if) per cent, in .Southern India to 81 per cent, 
in the Residual Group. The following Statement 8.3 gives the bieak-up of 
wages cost by sub-compioncnls — 

Sr.VIKMENT 8.3 

Break-^tfi of Wages Cost by Sub-(Otnj}otieuis 

(111 Riipcas) 


CJeiitro 

Rasio wages 
and dearness 
allowance or 
consolidated 
wag('>s 

Incentive*, and 

jiroduction 

honuH 

Attendance 

Bonus 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

{■' 5 ) 

1. Aftsam and 'JVipura 

21G 

(99-54) 

001 

(0-40) 


2-17 

(100-00) 

2. West Bengal 

1-90 

(90-05) 

0-21 

{9-9.->) 

' — 

2-11 

(100-00) 

3, Suiithern India . . 

1 7G 
(92-15) 

0- 15 
(7-85) 

■ 

1-91 

(lUOOO) 

4. Residual 

1-47 
(98 -GG) 

0 01 
(0-07) 

0-01 

(0-G7) 

1-49 

(100-00) 

6. All-India 

2 03 
(90-21) 

0 08 
(3-79) 

* 

2 11 
(100 00) 

♦Indicates that the expenses 

were less than Ro. 0 - 005. 




Basic wages and dearne.ss allowaiue or consolidated wages, includitig 
leave and holiday wages, accounted for nearly ‘Hi per cent, of the total 
wages cost in the industry in the countiy as a whole. The share of this 
element was almost cent, per cent, in Ass.nn and Tripura, ‘)0 per cent, in 
the Residual Group, 92 per cent, in Southern India while it was only 90 
per cent, in West Bengal. 

Incentive and production Ixtnus for extra plucking constituted about 
4 per cent, of the total wages co.st in the industry as a whole, d’he percent- 
age of this subcomponent was the highest in VVest Bengal (10) followed 
by Southern India (8). In other centres, it was almost insignificant. 

Attendance bonus constituted a negligible proportion of the total 
wage cost in the Resdual Group and in the country as a whole this sub- 
component was practically nil. 
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8.2.2. Premium for Over-time 

In plantations over-time was rarely clone and hence this item was 
found to be very insignificant as is evident from Statement 8.2. 

8.2.3. Bonuses 

Payments made as profit-sharing bonus, year end or festival bonus ac- 
countecl for Re. 0.12 or about 4 per cent, of the total labour cost per man- 
day worked in the industry in the country as a whole. The percentage of 
this item to the total labour cost per man-day was the highest (.5) in 
Southern India, followccf by Assam and Tripura and West Bengal (4 each) 
while it was only about 3 in the Residual Group. 

8.2.4. Other Cash Payments 

This sub-group accounled for nearly 2 per cent, of the total labour 
cost per man-tlay worked in tfie industry in the country as a whole. The 
share of this sub-group to the total labour cost was 1.7 per cent, in West 
Bengal, 2.4 per cent, in Assam and I ripura and 2.9 per cent, in Southern 
India. In the Residual Group, this sub-group did not feature at all. The 
main items included in tliis sufj-group were servant allowance, sirdari com- 
mission or Kangani commission, travelling allowance, i.e., way expenses 
given to workers while going to their native places on leave, house rent 
allowance, charge allowance, etc. 

8.2.5. Payments in kind 

This item accounted for nearly 3 per cent, of the total labour cost 
per man-day worked in the indiKary in the country as a whole. The share 
of tliis item constituted as Jiuich as 7 per cent, of the total labour cost per 
man-day worked in West Bengal mainly due to widely prevalent practice 
of giving food grains at concessional rates. In Assam and Tripura also, the 
practice of supplying food grain at concessional rates was in vogue but 
share of this item was only 1.4 per cent, of the total labour cost per man- 
day worked. In Southern India and the Residual Group, expenses on this 
item related entirely to free supply of tea to workers by the managements. 

8.2.6. Social Security 

Expenses incurred by employers under this group, were recorded 
separately under two sub-groups, vi/., (a) Obligatory, and (b) Non- 

obligatory. Expenses recorded in connection with obligatoiy social security 
were those which the employers were required to incur in compliance to 
certain labour laws, awards, etc. Non-obligatory .social security payments 
recorded were those which the managements paid to their workers as a 
result of any agreement between employers and workers but without any 
legal compulsion (e.g., gratuity, pension). The following Statement 8.4 
gives the break-up of the social security contributions in the different 
centres — 

Items included under the sub-group ‘obligatory’ together accounted for 
6.2 per cent, and the sub-group ‘non-obligatory’ accounted for only 0.7 
per cent, of the total labour cost per man-day worked in the industry in' the 
country as a whole. There was no significant variation in the percentage 
of ‘obligatory’ social security contribution's to the total labour cost per 
man-day worked in the different centres. 

Of the total expenses incurred on ‘obligatory’ social security contribu- 
tions. provident fund was the most important item accounting for as much 
as 72 per cent, of the total lalxnir cost under the group ‘obligatory’ in the 
industry in the country as a whole. The share of this item was as much 
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Statement 8.4 

Cost of Social Security Contributions Per Man-day Worked 

X (In Rupees) 

Obligatory 


Provident Retrench- Lay off Emplnyccs Coinpeiihaiif n for 

Centre fund mcnt State ^ ^ ^ 

compensa- TtiKuranro Employ- Occupa- 
tion Corpora- ment lional 

rioii injury disease 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(•">) 

(d) 

(7) 

1. Assam and Tripura 

0-13 
(72 -22) 




* 

♦ 

2. West Bengal 

0-14 

(77-78) 

♦ 




* 

3. iSoutborn India . . 

0-13 

(70-47) 


Ik 

♦ 

•k 


4. Residual 

0-00 

(00-00) 


— 



-• 

5. All-India 

0-13 

72-22 

Ik 


♦ 

* 

* 


Obligatory 


Centre 

Maternity 

benefit 

iSiekriesa 

benefit 

0(li(‘rs 

Total 

Non- 

obliga- 

tory 

Total 

obliga- 

tory 

and 

non-obli 

gatojy 

Percent- 
age of 
.social 
security 
- contri- 
butions 
to total 
labour 
cost per 
man-day 
worked 

(1) 

(«) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

1. Assam and Tripura 

0-03 

002 

* 

0-18 

0-01 

0-19 

6-55 


(16-67) 

(1111) 


(100-00) 




2. West Bengal 

0-03 

001 


0-18 

0-01 

0-19 

6-44 


(16-67) 

(6-65) 


(100-00) 




3. Southern India . . 

0-02 

0 02 

* 

0-17 

0-08 

0-25 

9 03 


(11-76) 

{11-77) 


(100-00) 




4. Residual 

0-01 



0-10 

0-01 

0-11 

6-22 


(10-00) 



(100-00) 




6. All-India 

0-03 

0-02 


0-18 

0-02 

0-20 

6-92 


(16-07) 

(11-11) 


(100 00) 





♦Indicates that the expenses were loss than Ro. 0-005. 
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as 90 per cent, in the Residual Group, and in other Centres it varied from 
72 per cent, (in Assam and I’ripura) to 78 per cent, (in West Bengal). 

e other items in die order of importance under this group were 
....*i^....ity benefits’ and ‘sickness benefits’ which accounted for nearly 17 
per cent, and 1 1 per cent, respectively of the total labour cost under the 
group ‘obligatory’. Slalement 8.^1 gives the details in respect of the different 
centres. 

Non-obligalory items mainly related to pension, subsistence allowance 
and gratuity paid iiy the managements. It is evident from Statement 8.4 
that expenses uiuler ‘iion-obligatory’ items were only Re. 0.02 per man-day 
worked in the industry in the country as a whole. Except in the case of 
Southern India, the cost per man-day of this sub-s^oup was insignificant. 
'The main' reason for high figure in Southern India was that there were 
gratuity schemes for the bulk of the working force in the centre. 

Social security contributions, i.e., obligatory and non-obligatory items 
taken together constituted nearly 7 per Cent, of the total labour cost per 
man-day worketl in ihe industry as a whole. The percentage was the 
highest (9) in Southern India and in other centres it was of the order of 
(j per cent. 

8.2.7. Sitixiidies 

Under this head, data were collected in respect of expenditure in- 
curred by employers on providing various types of facilities to workers and 
other members of their families. The facilities listed were: Medical and 
Health Care, C^antcens, Restaurants and Other Food Serviexs, Company 
Housing. Rtiilding Funds, Credit Unions and Other Financial Aid Services, 
Creches, Educational Services, Cultural vServices (e.g.. Library, Reading 
Room, etc.). Recreational .Set vices (Clubs, Sports, Theatres, Cinema, etc.), 
Transport, .Sanitation (at work places only). Drinking Water Facilities, 
Vacation Homes, etc. rhe amounts recorded were net payments by the 
employers, inclttding depreciation but excluding- capital expenditure. In 
the course of the pilot survey, it was found that in most of the cases, the 
employers did not maintain any records separately for the above men- 
tioned items or expenses related not only to the persons falling within the 
scope of the Study but to others as well. Consec|uently, the field staff was 
asked to obtain estimates from employers wherever separate statistics were 
not available. In case any expenses were incurred on workers covered by 
the Study as well as other employees the amount was estimated for workers 
covered by the Study on the basis of the proportion they formed to the 
total employees concerned. In tea plantatiojis, it was a common practice 
that the managements maintained combin'ecl 'expenses for a number of 
estates under (heir control and all of which were not in the sample. In 
such ca.ses, expenses were estimated on the basis of proportion of workers 
employed in the sampled units to the total employed in all the estates 
under the control of such managements. Similarly, there were a few estates 
which were having mixed crops, (e.g., tea estate having rubber trees also) 
where managements kept common records for expenses incurred on pro- 
viding various types of benefits to persons attending to various crops. In 
all such cases, the expenditure was estimated on the basis of the proportion 
of the employment for the particular crop to the total employment for the 
estate as a whole. Statement 8.5 gives the cost of subsidies per man-day 
worked in tea plantations and tea factories. 
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Statement 8.5 

Cost of Subsidies Per Man-day 


(In Bupoos) 


Centre 

Medical 

and 

health 

care 

Canteens Rest an- Company 

ranis housing 

and other 
food 
services 

Cicch.- 

es 

Itduta- 

tional 

services 

Cultu- 

ral 

services 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(•’>) 

(9) 

(7) 

(») 

1. Assam and Tripura 

012 

(40-00) 


♦ ♦ 

Oil 
(3o -67) 

0-0] 

(3-33) 

0-01 

(3-33) 


2. West Bengal ' . . 

O-Il 
(42 -3]) 


* 

OK) 
(3S- 10) 

0-01 

(3 -85) 

0-01 
(3 -85) 

* 

3. Southern India . . 

0-11 

(o7-93) 

0-01 * 
(3-45) 

Oil 

(37-93) 

0-03 

(10-34) 

0-02 

1 (6-00) 

♦ 

4. Residual 

005 

(62-50) 



0 01 0-01 
(12-50) (12-50) 



5. All -India 

0-12 
(41 -38) 


* 

0-11 

(37-93) 

0-01 

(3-45) 

0-01 

(3-4,5) 

* 

Centre 

Reerea- Traiis- 
tional port 

services 

Sani- Drink- 
1 at ion ing 

(at water 

work 
places) 

Build- 
ing 
fund, 
cri'di t 
unions 
and 
other 
financi- 
al 
aid 

services 

Others 

Total Percent- 
age of 
cost on 
subsi- 
dies to 
total 
labour 
cost 








(1) 

(9) 

(10) 

(U) (12) 

(13) 

(O) 

(15) 

(16) 

1 . Assam and T ri pura 

0-01 

(3-33) 


O-OI 0-03 

(3-34) (10-00) 


* 

0-30 

(100-00) 

10 -.35 

2. West Bengal 

0-01 

(3-8-1) 

♦ 

♦ 0-02 
(7-00) 



0-26 

(100-00) 

8-81 

3. Southern India . . 

0-01 
(3 •4.'-.) 

♦ 

« * 


* 

0-20 

(100-00) 

10-47 

4. Rcsiduftl 

♦ 


* -001 
(12-50) 



0-08 

(100-00) 

4-52 

5. All-India 

0-01 

(3-4r>) 

* 

0-01 0 02 
(3-45) (6-89) 


♦ 

0-29 

(100-00) 

10-03 


•Indicates that (ho expenses were less than Re. 0"00.5. 
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It will be seen from Statement 8.5 that the bulk of the total expenses 
on the group ‘subsidies’ was accounted for by Medical and Health Care 
(Re. O.lli) and Company Housing (Re. 0.11) in the industry in the country 
as a whole. Their respective share being 41 per cent, and 38 per cent, of 
the total under this group. As between the different centres the percentage 
share of Medical and Health Care varied from 38 in Southern India to 62 
in the Residual firoup. So far as company housing is concerned, its share 
ranged from 12. .5 per cent, in the Residtial Group to 38.5 in West Bengal. 
The significant share of these two items is obviously due to the fact that 
they are statutory obligations on employers. 

Expenses on other items such as creches, educational facilities, recrea- 
tion facilities, etc., were practically insignificant though they are also 
statutory obligations. 

- ■ -a 

8.2.8. DirccI Benafils 

Direct Itenefits are those fjcncfits which arc paid by employers directly 
to the beneficiary wiiliout any intermediary or external agency. Such 
benefits were given to the workers on occasions like birth, marriage, death 
or depcmlency (family allowance). '1 he Survey has, however, revealed that 
the expenses on these items were insignificant at the all-India level. 

8.2.9. Some Other Payments Related to Labour Crest 

Under this group, expenses incurred by employers on such items as 
cost of recruitment, v<xational training, recruitment examination, appren- 
ticeship and training facilities, on the job medical services’ (e.g. lirst-aid 
equipment, ambulance rooms) were included. The findings of the Survey 
reveal that expenses on this group were practically negligible as is evident 
from col. (12) of Statement 8.2. 

8.2.10. Any Others (Proteetixie Equipments) 

Since supply of protective ccjuipincnls (e.g., enmbli or blankets, rain 
coats or umbrellas, hats, etc.), is a statutory obligation on employers, data 
on the expenditure incurred on account of this item were collected sepa- 
rately. The results of the Stirvey show that the exjienditure on protective 
ecjuipmcnts accounted for Re. 0.02 or an insignificant proportion* to the 
total labour cost per man-day worked in the industry in the country as a 
whole. As between the different centres, the expenses on these items were 
practically negligiiffe in As,sam and Tripura ^and West Bengal, while they 
were Re. 0.02 and Re. 0.07 in the Residual' Group and Southern India 
respec*ivcly. 

* i. e., 0*7 per cent . 



Chapter IX 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

The Tea Plantations Industry is the most important plantation in- 
dustry the country and provides direct employment to nearly a million 
person's. It is mainly concentrated in the States of Assam and West Bengal 
in North-East India and Madras and Kerala in South India. A noticeable 
feature of the industry is that whereas 85 per cent, of the estates in North 
India are all holdings above 50 hectares, the position is reverse in South 
India where nearly 96 per cent, of the estates are holdings up to 50 hectares 
only. In' fact nearly 91 per cent, of the estates are small holdings up to 5 
hectares only. Since Plantations Labour Act applies to estates admeasuring 
10.117 hectares or more and in which 30 or more workers are employed, 
existence of a large number of small holdings in South India is significant 
from the point of applicability of the Plantations Labour Act. 

It is estimated that on 30th September, 1961, the total number of 
persons employed in tea plantations covered under the plantations Labour 
Act, 1951 was about 9.66 lakhs. Of these, nearly 5.73 lakhs or 59 per cent, 
were employed in Assam and Tripura, 2.29 lakhs or 24 per cent, in West 
Bengal, 1.59 lakhs or 16 per cent, in Southern India and the rest i.e., 4.50 
thousands or less than 1 per cent, were employed in centres included in the 
Residual Group. A study of distribution of the working force according to 
broad occupational groups shows that out of the total working force 
about 92 per cent, were ‘Production and Related Workers (including 
Supervisory)’ in the industry, in the country. The prop>ortion of this group 
ranged between 91 per cent. (Assam and 'T'ripiira) and 96.5 (Residual 
Group). Persons coming under the broad group ‘Watch and Ward and 
Other Services’ constituted the next important group constituting nearly 
6 per cent, of the total employed in the industry as a whole. Persons fall- 
ing in other groups formed only an insignifuanl proportion. 

The composition of the labour force continues to reflect the impact 
of the initial system of recruitment when planters provided employment 
to families. Consequently, the working force even now comprises men, 
women, adolescents and children. The Survey results show that women 
out numbered men in all the centres surveyed. The proj>ortion of men and 
women to the total employed in the industry, as a whole was of the order 
of 45 and 48 per cent, respectively. Adolescents, who were found to Ije 
employed in nearly 17 j>er cent, of the tea estates in the country, consti- 
tuted only about one per cent, of the working force. Similarly, children 
accounted for about 6 pter cent, of the estimated total working force, even 
though the practice of employing Child Labour was in vogue in as many 
as 7 1 per cent, of the estates. The percentage of children to the total work- 
ing force was the highest (13 per cent.) in the Residual Group and the 
lowest (2.5 per cent.) in Southern India. Both the systems of payment, i.e., 
time as well as piece rates, were prevalent in the industry. However, majo- 
rity of workers everywhere were time-rated. 

Plucking of tea leaves was generally paid on piece-rate basis every- 
where but this operation was limited to certain periods. 
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J he practice regarding ^^cttling wages of workers varied from centre to 
centre. For instance, the predominant pay period in Southern India and 
the Residual Ciroup Avas a month, in West Bengal it was a week and in 
Assam it was a fortnight or a Aveek. 

Information relating fo cmploynienl status of production workers tin- 
ployed directly, rolkcted during the Smvey shows that of the total number 
of sncli Avorkcis, about per rent, were permanent, about 6 per cent. 
teinporaiy and the jeniaininj; (II per cent.) were almost all casual workcis. 
Tilt' proportion of permamuit workers was the highest (H9 per cent.) in 
West Bengal and the ]oav(‘si (71 per cent.) in the Residual Group. The 
practice of enii>loying l)a(lli labour was totally absent in the industry. 

In the industry as a whole, about 38 per cent, of the production 
workers had a .service of 5 or more but less than 10 years, alx>ut 21 per 
cent, a service of 10 years cn more. 19 per eent. a service of one or more 
hut less than 5 years and another 19 per cent, had a length of service of 
less tlian one year. Except for the Residual Group. Avorkers having’ a 
service of 5 or more vears constituted the majority everyAvhere. In the 
Residual Group, nearly ,58 per cent, of the production w^orkers had a 
service length of less than 5 years. 

Information relating to absenteeism collected during the Survey 
shows that absenteeism rate in the industry, as a whole, Avas about 21 per 
cent., it was 22 per cent, in West Bengal, 21 per cent, in Assam and Tidpura, 
19 pci cent, in Souihcrn India and only 11 per cent, in the Residual Group. 
The rate of accessions and separations was not high, being of the orcUr of 
neailv one per cent, in the entire industry. Fhc accession rates varied from 
0.2 per ccait. in Wc^st Bcnga.l to -1.0 ])er cent, in the Residual Groiio. 
Sinidarlv. the '•epaiation rates r«angcd fre^m 0.1 per cent, in West Bengal to 
1.0 pc*r (« tU. iu i]ie Residual Group. 

I nfo' uiatioH relating to jecrnitmcuit .system in tea plantations c Ih'vtrcl 
during t’lc ^hoA^’s that the practice of recruiting workers through 

ititcrnu'd kirit' s Sarfinr.s^ lahoiu' ((uilractors ot wldf. was 

T:)rc'valent from times iuuiiemorial . has given \va\ to the svsteifi ii dir ct 
r«‘( !‘nitnu ut 1)A the matiagements themselves. 

There Itas f>cen a siginlirani upward movement of wages since the 
Labour Investigation Committee conducted their cncpiiry. With the 
application of Minimum Wages Act Plantations Industr\\ rnini- 

innm rates of Avages were fixed hv the Slate Government and 
revised from time to lime. The time-rates of daily wages of men 
workers prevalent at the time of the Survey varied from Rs. 1.53 
to Rs. 1.89 in .Assam, Rs. 1.81 to Rs. 1.84 in West Bengal, Rs. 1.56 to 
Rs. 1.72 in Madras and Re. 1.00 to Rs. 1.44 in U.P. They were Rs. 1.25 in 
Tripura, Rs. 1.72 in Kerala and Re. 1.00 in Punjab. Generally everywhere 
women and children were paid less. On the basis of the data collected, it 
is estimated that the average daily earnings of ‘all workers' in the industry 
in the country, as a Avholc*, worked out to Rs. 2.18 per day in September 
19f>!. I hc c (jrresponding figures for the diflereni centres being Assam and 
d ripura Rs. 2.29, West Bengal Rs. 2.14, Southern India Rs, 1.86, and the 
Residual Gron]> — Rs. 1.11. Production workers, earned on an average 
Rs. 2.23 per day in Assam and Tripura, Rs. 2.06 in West Bengal, Rs. 1.80 
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in Southern India and Rs. 1.38 in the Residual Group or Rs. 2.11 in the 
industry, in the country, as a whole. The average daily earnings of clerical 
staff were Rs. 7.54 and of those in the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other 
Services’ Rs. 2.(M in the industry, in the country, as a whole. 

Information relating to components of earnings of ‘all workers’ indi- 
cate that basic earnings accounted for about 87 per cent, of the total daily 
earnings of a woiKcr in the indii . • in the country, as a whole. The per- 
centage of this component ranged hci'.veen 7.'> (W. Bengal) and 99 (Rc.si- 
dual Group). The next iiuj)ortanl ile*!! was production or incentive bonus 
for extra green leaves plucked which foiinctl nearly 9 per cent, of the total 
daily earnings of a worker in the industiy, as a whole. Tlie rest of the earn- 
ings were accounted for by ‘other cash allowanccs‘, food grain concessions, 
etc. 


The system of paying dearness allow-ancc, as a separate component 
was in vogue in all the units surveyed in West Bengal, in nearly 97 per 
cent, of the estates in Assam and Fripura and in nearly 88 per cent, of the 
units in Southern India. It was totally absent in the Residual Group. 
Except for West Bengal and few estates ip Southern India mnvhcre dcarnew 
allowance was linked to any consumer price index number. 

InformatioJi cop.c crning Iromis < :>:ie< ted during the Sm vev sliows that 
fhc jn ttrice of nayitig- profit sharing bonus or year-end bonus or festival 
!)onus was in vogue in d.i th<“ centif,, tin ))er(ent:ige oi miii •. pavin.' •ueb 
bonus tanged lit.iw en d. (Ikc' idu;'l viroun) and 97 (Soiii9e!!i India}, d'hc* 
.system of ])avin'.> ptoiit sliaiing boun-. ',\a-. in vogue onl\ in .A^sani and 
rripura aiicl IVd^st I’-engal. 

At the tiitie ('f (Ik* isresent Sni\ '\ . :b<' weckb. horn s of work for ad.ults 
in tea plantai i.ons r oiged fiom lb fo ■)() in 1 net ecnl. of ibe e^iates in 
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timing a week for ailoicsccnts and tldldien. in marls pei ten'., tlte 

liitiit was l)cing exceeded ami in another nearly lit) per t em. t!:'’ w. eklv 
hours had not been (ixed. Flic spiead-over everywhere niiN within ilie jnes- 
eribed limit. Everywhere workers were given rest inlet vals but in alrout 
5 per Cent, of estates the duration \sas less than (hat pre-tt i ibed nnticr law. 

Timings, as notified by the managements, were not found to be 
observed by the managements of altoiit 'l l ])er ctmt. of the estates in the 
country, as a w’hole. 

It was found that sanitary arrangcmciiis at work-phues existed only 
in 4.5 per cent, of th'c estates in the country, as a whole. The percentage 
of units providing latrines wms 14 in Sejuthern India and it was almost in- 
significant in As.sam, Tripura and West Bengal. Conservancy arrangements 
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wer« totally absent in the Residual Group. The position in regard to 
urinals was even worse. 

Workers at the time of the present Survey enjoyed statutory benefit 
of annual leave and sick leave under the Plantations Labour Act and 
festival holidays under certain States (e.g., Madras and Kerala). The 
Survey results show that nearly 97 per cent, of the estates in the industry, 
in the country, as a whole were granting annual leave with wages to their 
workers. The percentage of such estates ranged between 66.7 in the Resi- 
dual Group to 100 in West Bengal. Nearly 93 per cent, of the estates 
granted sick leave with pay. The percentage of these estates varied from 
66.7 in the Residual Group to nearly 97 in Assam and Tripura. The system 
of granting casual leave, with pay existed in about 7l per cent, of the 
estates, in the country, as a whole. The practice was widely prevalent in 
Southern India, Assam and Tripura. Elsewhere only a small proportion of 
estates granted this benefit. The system of allowing National and Festival 
holidays with pay to workers was in vogue in nearly 98 per cent, of estates 
in the industry, in the country, as a whole. 

Drinking water facilities at work sites were found to exist in nearly 
8‘1 per cent, of the estates in the industry, as a whole. All the estates sur- 
veyed in the Residual Group had complied with the law in this regard 
but in other centres a certain percentage of estates were defaulters, the 
largest being in Southern India. 

Canteen facilities were found to exist only about 16 per cent, of the 
estates which were under a statutory oliligation to provide canteens, in the 
industry, in the country, as a whole. The percentage of defaulting estates 
was as liigh as 9.") in West IJcngal and 86 in Assam and Tripura. The cor- 
responding percentage was 66 for .Southern India and 50 for the Residual 
Group. 

Even though all the estates in the dilierent centres were employing 
women, only about 91 per cent, of them were under a statutory obligation 
to provide creche facilities and of these, only about 74 per cent, had pro- 
vided such facilities. The compliance of the law was partial in all the 
centres and the percentage of defaulting estates ranged from 4 in Southern 
India to 79 in the Residual Group. F.ven the standard of maintenance 
equipment, etc., of creches left much to be desired. 

Medical facilities in one form or the other were found to exist in 
nearly 98 per cent, of the estates in the country, as a whole. Only a very 
.small percentage of estates in As.sam and Lripura as well as the Residual 
Group provided no facilities at all. 

Recreation facilities were found to e.xist in nearly 87 per cent, of tlie 
estates in the country, as a whole; the percentage of units having such 
facilities was 91 each in Assam and rripura as well as West Bengal, 80 in 
Southern India, and only 46 in the Residual Group. The predominant 
type.s of recreation facilities were indoor games and/or outdoor games as 
well as some cidtural programmes on festive occasions in all the centres.. 

Except for the Residual Group everywhere else managements had 
provided educational facilities. The percentage of estates providing such 
facilities was 75 in Assam and Tripura, 61 in West Bengal and 58 in 
Southern India or 66 in the entire country. The facilities provided were 
in the form of primary schools only. 
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Articles for protection from weather to workers were being sup 2 Jlied 
only in about 39 j>er cent, of the estates in the industry, as a whole. The 
percentage of units supplying protective clothing or other equipments 
being 97 in Southern India, 79 in the Residual Group, 28 in West Bengal 
and only 21 in Assam and Tripura. The types of articles supplied varied 
from centre to centre. 

In 1961-02 housing facilities were provided by the managements ot 
nearly 98 jtcr cent, of the estates in the country, as a whole. As regards in- 
ilividual (.ciitrcs, all the units surveyed in West Bengal and the Residual 
Grotq>, 98 per cent, of the estates in Assam and I’riiiura and 97 per cent, 
in Southern India had provided housing facilities to their 'employees 
emjjloyed in the estates and the lactories attached to them. Nearly 44 p’er 
cent, of the houses were of the apjjroved standard. 

It is estimated that 2 nx)vident fund schcJiies existed in nearly 96 per 
<cnt. of the estates covering nearlx 83 jicr cent, of the workers employed in 
the industry, in the country, as a whole. The practice of {xiying pension 
or suhsistence allowance to workers who retired from service was in vogue 
in .aS iDcr cent, of the estates in West Bengal, in 48 per cent, in Assam and 
rripura, in 20 jier cent, in Southern India and only 12 in the Residual 
fhou]). There were no regular schemes as smh and irension, wherever 
2 )aid, was jjurely at the discretion of the managements. 

The system t)f jtayment ol gratuity at the time of tetiremeut and/or 
death was in vogue in nearly 97 [ter cent, of the estates in .Soulheru India, 
in nearly 19 [ter cent, in Assam and Tripura and only in altouL 10 per tent 
<tf tlie estates in West Bengal. It was totally absent in the Residual Group. 

In 1961-62 maternity hencliis were claimed and paid in nearly 93 
per cent, of the estates. I he [leiceiitage of sut h estates rangerl between 
iicai ly 67 (Residual) and 97 (West Bengal). It is estimated that during the 
calendar year 1961 nearly 19 per cent, of women received maternity 
benefits. The percentage of women receiving bciu.lils varied from 8.3 in the 
Residual Group to 21 in Soiithein India. 

There have been qtiite signilicant developments in the field of in- 
dustrial relations since the Labour Investigation Committee conducted 
their enquiry. The most remarkable change has been in the spheie of trade 
unions movement in the industry. As agaitist an almost complete absence 
of trade unionism at the time of enquiry of the Committee, trade unions 
existed in nearly 92 per cent, of estates in 1961-62 and nearly (>3 per cent, 
of workers were members of such unions. As in most of the industries in 
the country, tea plantations also had the problem of multiplicity of unions. 
In nearly 85 per cent, of estates, where there were imions, the number of 
unions was two or more. Apart from securing of claims of woikers under 
the various labour laws, there Avere no other activity of the trade unions 
in the different centres. 

Anoth'er healthy feature in the field of labour-management relations 
in the industry is tlie groAvth of collective bargaining and agreements. The 
Survey shows that agreements had been concluded in nearly 88 per cent, 
of tea estates since 1956. The agreements concludfed were usually on an 
industry-wide basis in various centres and covered a wide field of subjects 
such as wages, bonus, gratuity, etc. 
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Even though till the time of the Survey none of the State Governments, 
had prescribed rules regarding the appointment of welfare officers, nearly 
12 per cent, of the estates each in Southern India and West Bengal, and 
about 3 per cent, of the estates in Assam and 'Tripura, i.e., in 7 per cent, 
in the country as a whole, had appointed welfare officers. 

Nearly 90 |)cr cent, of llic tea plantations in the industry in the 
country, as a whole, were under a statutory obligation to constitute Works 
Committee at the time of the Survey. Of these, only about Ki per cent, 
had actually done so. • 

The Industrial Committee on Plantations and the Plantations Labour 
Committees/ Advisory Boards set up in various Slates were found to be 
playing atr iinportant role in the matter of promotitig not only w'elfatc 
measures but also industrial peace. 

Data pertaining to labour cost collected during the course of the 
Survey show that the cost per man-day worked in the industry, in the 
counli’y, as a whole was Rs. 2.89. Of this sum, ‘wages’ element accounted 
for 73.01 per cent.; other important items in the order of their- iirrporlairce 
were subsidies (10.03 per cent.), social security contributions (6.92 per cent.), 
borau-ses (4.15 per ceirt.), payments in kind (2.77 per cent.), other cash pay- 
irrcnts (2.08 per cent.), protective eqiripnrerrts (0.69 per cent.) arrd pretrriuni 
for overtime (0.35 per cent.). The total labour cost per rrran-day itr llu- 
different centres was the highest (Rs. 2.95) in West Bengal followed by 
Assam and Tripura (Rs. 2.90), Southern India (Rs. 2.77) and it was tiu: 
lowest (Rs. 1.77) in the Residual Group. 
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A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation Adopted 

1. Sample Design 

For ihe Survey of Fabour Conditions, a stratified sampling design 
with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries 
which were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas 
was followed. "I’hc registered factories/plantations* belonging to those in- 
dustries for which regional stratification was found necessary were strati- 
fied and each centre or area of high concentration was taken as a separate 
regional stratum of the industry and the remaining scattered units were 
clubbed together into a single residual stratum. Units in each industry/ 
regional stratum were divided into two .size -groups, i.e., large and small. 
Tlic cut off point used for the cla.ssiticalion of units into two size groups 
was the average daily employment in various centres of the industry in 
I960. Thus the cut off points used were 602 for Assam and Tripura, 697 
for West Bengal, .564 for Southern India and 127 for the Residual Group. 

(n regard to sample size, it was thought that a sample of 2.5 per cent, 
from large size group and 12^ per cent, from the small size group would 
yield reasonably reliable result. Accordingly these were adopted as the 
sampling fraction. 

The ultimate sampling units, namely registered plantations within an 
industry/regional stratum were arranged by contiguous district.^ in a .ser- 
pentine fashion so that districts formed a continuous chain from one State 
to another. Having arranged the list of units in the above manner, the 
units above the optimum cut off point were taken in the upper size class 
and the rest in the lower-size class. From these size groups, the required 
numlter of units wei'e selected by sy.stcmaiic .sampling with a random 
start. The frame on the basis of which the sample was .selected in the case 
of tea plantations was the list of plantations covered under the Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951 and listed with the State Governments for the year 1960. 

2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of this Survey, various characteristics wire studied, some 
of which were correlated with employment whereas there were others which 
were not so correlated. Consequently, slightly different methotls were used 
for working out e.stimates for the.se tw-o cases. For estimating the loials of 
those characteristics which are highly correlated with employment suth as 
absenteeism, labour turnover, earning.s, labour cost. etc., ratio of total em- 
ployment was u.sed as the blowing-up factor. On the other hand, for esti- 
mating the totals of those characteristics which are not directly correlated 
with employment, sticli as daily hours of work, units levying lines, etc., the 
ratio of units was used as the blowing-up factor. E.stimates of percentages 
have been arrived at by computing in each case the ratio of the estimatet 
of th'c totals for the two characteristics involved. 

*PJantalion.s referred to here are those which were li.sted with tlie State Gorernments and 
were covered order the Plantations Labour Act, 19.51. 
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In any stratum, the estimate for the total of characteristics not corre- 
lated with employment is given by 

Nl -N'r. 

■X = -n'„ + n^-n'r. •• •• . . (1) 

The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum; 

Where X — the estimated total of X-characteristic for a Parti- 

cular stratum; 

Nn and Ni, = the number of units in the original population as 

featuring in the 1960 list, whieh was used as frame 
in the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum concerned; 

N'u and N'l, — the nmnber of units which featured in the 1960 

list but were not featuring in the latest available 
list nearest to the period of the Survey in the upper 
and lower size groups, respectively of the stratum 
concerned; 

n„ and n/, ---- the total number of units in the sample (from 

1960 list) in the upper and lower size groups 
respectively of the stratum concerned; 

n\i and = the number of sampled units, which were found 

at the time of tlie Survey to be closed or to have 
changed the line of production and hence left 
out in the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum concerned; 

X,M and Xii, — the total of X-characteristic in the i-th sample 

unit of the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum concerned. 

The totals for an Industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained 
on the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata of the industry. 

In any stratum the estimate for the Y-charactcristic correlated with 
Employment is given by: 

E E 

Y= h\-N\Si Yiu + NL-N'r.£i YiL (2) 

E E 

-n'u nt -n' ^ 

The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum. 

Where Y = the estimated total of the Y-characteristic for a 

particular stratum. 
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E E 

N„-N'u &TLdNi^-N'i, ~ the total employment in 1960 in the N^-N'^ 

and Nl-N'i, units respectively. 


E E 

'Hu-iiu andn^-w'/- = the total employment in 1960 in n^-n'^ a>id 

njj -n'L sami)led units respectively. 


y,„ and Y%c —■ the total number of Y-characteristic in the i-th 

sample unit of the upper and lower size groups 
respectively of the stratum concerned. 


I'he total for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained 
on the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata of an industry. 
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Note on Labour Conditions in Tea Factories Attached to the Sampled TeM 
Plantations Covered During the Survey 

Tea factories were not in the list of 44 industries which tvere included 
for coverage under the Survey of Labour Conditions Scheme. However, it 
was felt that it would he helpful if information concerning workers em- 
ployed in tea Fattorics could also be collected and made available. Since 
tea factories formed an almost integral part of tea estates and since the 
labour force is almost common and in view of the fact that managements 
provide a common set of w'clfarc facilities, etc., it was felt that broad 
features of the conditions of workers employed in tea factories could be 
brought out if only those tea factories were covered as were attached to tea 
estates sampled for the Survey. This, it was felt, would also effect economy. 
Consequently, only those tea factories were covered as were attached to 
the sampled tea estates in the various centres. In 1961 the total number 
of tea factories registered under the Factories Act 1948 was 1,207. Of these, 
211 or 17.5 per cent, were covered. In terms of the number of workers 
employed, these 211 tea factories accounted for 17,174 out of a total of 
102,584 i.e., 16.7 per cent. The details are given in the following Table. 

Table A-1 


Number of Tea Factories Covered during the Survey — 1961-62 


C«Dtr« 

Total No. 
of tea 
iiK*ton>H 
registered 
under tho 
Factories 
Act in 1961 

Total No. 
of workers 
employed in 
tea factories 
registered 
under tho 
Factories 
Act in 1961 

No. of 
sampled 
tea 

plantations 

covered 

Number of 
tea factories 
attached to 
tho F am pled 
plantations 
which were 
covered 

Number of 
workers 
cm ployed 
in tea 
Factories 
covered 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

(fi) 

(6) 

1. Auam Mid Tripura 

636 

39,799 

121 

112 

(17-61) 

0,937 

(16*62) 

U. We«t Bengal 

282 

27,186 

48 

49 

(17*38) 

4,262 

(15-71) 

S. SouttLarm India 

262 

13,419 

j 47 

44 

(17-46) 

2,640 

(19-74) 

4. Batidual 

37 

2,280 

6 

6 

(16*22) 

326 

(14-62) 

«. All-India . . 

1,207 

1,02,584 

222 

211 

(17-48) 

17,174 

(16-74) 


Notb — Figures in brackets in Column (6) arc percentages to figures in column (2) and those 
in column (6) are percentages to figures in column (3). 


Since no separate sample was drawn, no attempt has been made to 
give estimates of totals. The information is being given only in the form 
of ratios and proportions of various characteristics. 
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J^tnployment 

On ific basis of ihc information concerning composition of the work- 
ing force collected during the Survey, it is estimated that out of the total 
number of workers employed in tea factories iii the country, as a whole, 
about 91 per cent, were ‘Production and Related Workers (including 
Supervisory)', 5 per cent, were in the broad occupational group ‘Watch 
and Ward and Other Services, per cent. ‘Clerical and Related Workers 
(including Supervisory)* and the rest were distributed among the broad 
groujjs ‘Adininistralive, Executive and Managerial Pcisonner and ‘Profes- 
sional, Tedinical and Related Personner*. Ehc following Table gives the 
details for tlie difTci’ent (cntrcs. 

1 ABLE A 2 

Proportion of Workers in l^arions Broad Occupational Orottps in Tea 

Fact o ri c v —Sc ptemb er, 1 9G 1 


Professional, Administra- Clerical Production Watch 
(\*ntro Technical five, and Related and Related and Ward 

and Related Executive, Workers Worktu-s and Other 
Personnel and (including (including Services 

Managerial Sux^ervisory) Supervisory) 
personnel 


(1) 

(^) 

(3) 

(^) 

(•'5) 

(6) 

1 . Artsain and Tripura . . 

0*5 

0-2 

4*0 

88*8 

5*9 

2. We.^t Bengal 

1-3 

01 

3*1 

90*4 

5*1 

3, Southern India 

01 

0*1 

0*2 

97*3 

2*3 

4. Residual 

. . 

1*1 

3-7 


2*3 

All-India 

0-6 

0*2 

3*5 

90*6 

51 


Note — rntormation relates to total number of wuj kers oiuplc>yod in tea factorio*^ and covered 
under the Factories Act only. The proportion of workers who wore not covered under the 
Factories Act was very insignificant in all centres and henco not discussed 8cx>arately. 

Of the total working force in tea factories in the industry, in the 
country, as a whole, about 91 per cent, were men, 8 per cent, were women 
and the rest adolescents or children. As regards individual centres, the per- 
centage of men to the total employed in the industry was the highest (98) 
in West Bengal, followed by Assam and Tripura (92), Southern India (85) 
while it was only 50 in the Residual Group, the remaining 50 per cent, 
being women. Employmeni of child labour was noticed only in Assam and 
Tripura, while adolescents were engaged in Assam and 1 ripura as well as 
West Bengal. In other centres, they were totally absent. 

Almost all production workers were time-rated only, the proportion of 
piece-rated workers being very insignilicantf in all the cenlies. 

Information concerning employment status of production workers 
collected during the Survey shows that nearly 9S per cent, of production 
workers were permanent, 5 per cent, casual, and the rest (2 per Cent.) were 
temporary. The proportion of permanent workers was the highest (97 per 
cent.) in Southern India, followed by West Bengal (95 per cent.), Assajtn 
and Tripura (91 per cent.), while in the Residual Group, they accounted 
for only about 63 per cent. 'J"he practice of employing badli labour was 
totally absent in the industry. 

*Tbo definition used wore the same as for t .'a plantation workers, i.e., the I.L.O. ‘Interna- 
tional Standard Classification of Occupations’. 

I i.e., 0*2 per cent, of the total. 
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Information relating to length of service of production workers is. 
given in the following Statement: — 

Table A-3 


Distribution of Production Workers Directly Employed According to 

Length of Service 


PiToontago of production workers with a s,.rvic.‘ of 

iff ; f ^ 



Loss than 

1 yoar 

One oi’ 
mov.‘ but 
less than 

5 years 

5 or more 
but less 
than 10 
yoai'^ 

10 or more 
but less 
than 
] 5 years 

15 years 
and 
above 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(G) 

(6) 

1. Assam and IVipiira . . 

121 

22*3 

62*6 

1-8 

1-2 

2. West Bengal 

53 

7-4 

28*6 

29-4 

29*3 

3. Southern India 

6-4 

8-3 

15-8 

330 

36*5 

4 . Residual 

371 

160 

U*5 

16-2 

16-2 

6. All-India . . 

9*9 

161 

45*1 

14-3 

14*0 


Except in the case of the Residual Group, majority of workers in all 
the other centres had a service length of 5 years or more. 

Information relating to absenteeism of prodnctiofi workers exclud- 
ing casual lalrour collected for a pcrirnl of llj months ending with Sep- 
tember, 1961 shows that the rate of absenteeism was 11.6 per cent, in tea 
factories in the country, as a whole. The rate was the highest (13.4 per 
cent.) in the Residual Group; it was 12.4 per cent, in West Bengal, 11. .5 
per cent, in Soufhfcrn India and 11.2 in Assam and Tripura. As regards 
variations in the rate of absenteeism between the different months of the 
year, the highest rate of absenteeism was noticed during the month of 
February in all the centres, except the Residual Group. The percentage of 
ttbsenteeism during this month being 26.5 in West Bengal, 23.8 in Assam 
and Tripura and 20.8 in Southern India. In the Residual Group, absen- 
teeism was the highest (22.6 per cent.) in May. 

The rate of accessions and separations was not high in tea factories. 
Except the Residual Group, where the accession and separation rates were 
2.4 and 1.7 per cent. rc.spcctively, in all other centres, they were less than 
one per cent. 

The main reasons for the majority of separations were ‘discharge or 
dismissals' in Assam and Tripura, while quitting the jobs by workers was 
the chief cause in all other centres. 

Rlecruitinent system for the factories was not diffci'ent from the one 
di.scussed in the report for the tea plantations. Workers were generally re- 
cruited directly by the managements in all the centres. 
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Wages and Earnings. 

Wage revisions already discussed in Chapter III of this report for the 
plantation workers cover workers in tea factories also. There was no 
separate revision for these workers and hence not discussed here. 

Information concerning the pay period of workers collected during 
the Survey is given below. 

Taiu.k A-4 


Pay Period of 1 Vo r hers 

Enijjloyed in 

Tea Factories- 

-Sept ember. 

1961 


Percentage distribution of* workers according to their pay 

period 


Month 

Fortnight 

Week 

Day 

(A) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(■''») 

1. A.ssani and Tripura 

20-3 

50!) 

28-8 

. . 

2. West Bengal 

91*9 

11 

70 

. . 

3. 8outhern India . . 

99*4 


00 


4. Residual 

69*7 


. . 

30-3 

5. All-India 

51*0 

2!) -3 

18*3 

O-.T 


T'hc following 'lal>lc shows the average daily earnings of ‘all workers’ 
as well as those of productioJi workers employed in the lea factories in 
the different centres. 

'I’asi.k ,A 5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers in Tea Factories — September, 

1961 


(Tn Rupees) 

Average daily oarmng.s of 

Centro ^ a- — . — — . — . — 

All* Production Workcra All 

workers ^ ^ — ►-^prodiiclion 

Men Women Adolescents Children workers 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


1 . Assam and Tripura . . 

317 

305 

201 

1-07 0*98 

2*94 

2. West Bengal 

2-87 

2-63 

1-85 

2*03 

2*61 

3. Southern India 

2*54 

2-74 

1-42 

. » • . 

2*54 

4. Residual 

1-69 

1-50 

1-41 

. . * > 

1*44 

5. All-India 

2*97 

2-88 

1-73 

1*60 0*98 

2*77 

*nc., those covered under the Factories Act. 


As in the ca.se of plantation workers, the average daily earnings of ‘all 
workers’ employed in tea factories in Assam and Tripura, were the highest 
(Rs. 3.17) followed by West Bengal (Rs. 2.87), and Southern India (Rs. 2.54).. 
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1 he average daily earnings were ihc lowest (Rs. 1.69) in the Residual 
Group. In the case of production workers also, the same trend was noticed, 
i.c., the average daily earnings were the highest (Rs. 2.91) in Assam and 
Tripura and the lowest (Rs. 1.44) in the Residual Group. Men production 
workers invariably earned more than women. 

Information relating to the average daily earnings of the lowest paid 
workers in tea factories shows that they earned on an average Rs. 2.27 per 
<lay, the corresponding ligiucs for the diflerent centres being Rs. 2.41 in 
Assam and 4'ripma. Rs. 2.'M) in West Rengal, Rs. 1 .9!1 iii Southern India 
and Rs. l.^U) in the Residual Group. I’he main occupations which were 
normally the lowest paid were Tea Makers, Mazdoors, Helpers, Packers, 
fitters, Soriets, Gleaneis, etc., in the diflerent centres. 

4 he following 4 able gives the earnings of ‘all workers’ employed in 
tea factories by components. 


rABUE A“G 

Ksl'nnated Average Daily Earnings by Con Ijonrnis of All Workers in Tea 

factories — Septem her, 1 961 

(111 Rupees) 


Centre 

Jhinie 

Kani- 

iiigs* 

Jhndnc*- 
t ion 
or In- 

ri'iG 

tivr 

bonns 

Night- 

shirt 

A lift w- 

House. 

rent 

All- 

owanco 

‘Trans- 

port 

Allow 

a I ICC 

Ov'er- 

time 

Footl 

gra- 

ins 

con- 

ees- 

.si- HI 

Other 

(-•ash 

Allow'. 

an- 

ce-» 

Other 

Cnll- 

ee.S- 

sioiiH 

in 

kind 

I'-.tal 

(1) 

C2) 

(•‘0 

(•<) 

(•7) 

(«) 

(7) 

(S) 

(!») 

(10) 

(11) 

1. As.Nam an<l 











'iVijiura 

2-16 

0 23 



0 01 

0-27 

0 02 

0-17 

0-01 

3-17 


(77 -bO) 

(7-20) 



(0-31) 

(8-52) 

(0-03) 

(5-30) 

(0-32) 


2. West Bengal 

2-50 

0-03 




0-12 

0-11 

0-09 

0-02 

2-87 


(S71I) 

(105) 




(4-18) 

(3-83) 

(3 13) 

(0-70) 


3. Suuthem India 

2-24 

0-as 

. , 



0-12 


0-09 

0-01 

2-54 


(88-19) 

(3-15) 




(4-73) 


(3-54) 

(0-39) 


4. Residual 

l-bb 

. . 


, , 



** 

001 

0-02 

1-69 


(98-23) 







(0-59) 

(1-18) 


5. AlMiidia . . 

2-42 

0- 15 

** 



0-21 

0-04 

014 

0 01 

2-97 


(81-48) 

(5-05) 




(7-07) 

(1-35) 

(4-71) 

(0-34) 



Xoto— Figums ill brackois are ]X)rcentagos to total in col (H). 


♦ i.e., basic wage, tlearness allowance, w'bcrever paid separately, or consolidated wages. 

**lndicat(‘8 that the amount was less than Re. 0-005. 

Jiasic earnings, i.c., consolidated wages or basic wage and dearness allow- 
4nice, wherever they were paid separately accounted for the bulk of the 
total daily earnings of a worker in all the centres. The percentage of this 
itein was the highest (98) in the Residual Group followed by Southern 
India (88), and West Bengal (87) while it was only about 78 in Assam and 
'Tripura. 

The system of dearness allowance, paid as a separate component, was 
in vogue in all the centres excepting the Residual Group. Details have 
already lieen discussed in Chapter III of the report which apply to work- 
■ei-s in tea factories also. 
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The practice of paying production or inc'entive bonus for the extra 
work turned out by workers was in vogue in tea factories in all the centres 
except the Residual Group. Usually, the incentive lx>nus was paid when 
the production of tea crossed certain norms. The norms, as also the rate 
of payment, varied considerably from factory to factory. 

Whereas in some units in Assam and Tripura, the payment of produc- 
tion or incentive bonus was made at t.he end of the season if the total pro- 
duction in the units exceeded the norm, in some units, monthly payment 
at a Hat rate was given during the working season, i.e., June to November. 
In the latter units, the rate varied from month to month. Earnings in the 
form of protlucUon or incentive bonus constituted .') per cent, of the total 
earnings. 'I'hc percentage was the highest in Assam and Tripura (7) and 
in ilie Residual Group it was nil. 

Overtiine payment accounted for about 7 per cent, of the daily earn- 
ings of a worker in the tea factories in tlie country, as a whole. The per- 
centage was the highest in As.sam and I’ripura, followed by Southern 

India (4.7) and it was only 4 in West Bengal. No overtime earnings were 
reported from factories in the Residual Group. 

It will be seen from 'Table A-G that ‘Other cash allowances’ constituted 
4.7 per cent, of the total daily earnings of a worker, the corresponding per- 
centages for the different centres being 5.4 for Assam and Tripura, 5.5 for 
Southern India, 5.1 for West Bengal and only 0.(5 for the Residual Group. 
The nature of allowances, their rate, qualifying conditions, etc., were the 
same as have been discussed in Chapter III of this report. Similarly, otlier 
benefits and concessions, c.g., fotxl grain concession, w’ay expenses, bonus 
granted to tea factory workers were the same as enjoyed by tea plantation 
w'orkers and mentioned in Chapter HI of the report. 


Working Conditions , 

Hours of work in tea factories are regulated by the Factories Act, 
1948 which limits the daily hours of work to 8 and weekly hours to 18. 
Information collected in the course of the Survey shows that all the tea 
factories in the different centres were respecting the law in the matter of 
hours of work. The percentage of factories having an 8-hour day, excluding 
rest interval, was 91 in the country as a whole. The rest w’orked less than 
8 hours. As regards the individual centres, all the units surveyed in Soutli- 
ern India and the Residual Group, had only an 8-hour day, while in Assam 
and Tripura 90 per cent, of the factories had an 8-hour day for adults and 
the remaining (10 per cent.) worked for less than 8 hours. Similarly, in 
West Bengal, nearly 84 per cent, of the factories had an 8-hour day and 
in the remaining units (16 per cent.) working hours were less than 8 per 
•day. 


Information concerning shifts collected during the Survey shows that 
nearly 79 per cent, of the factories in the country as a whole, had only one 
shift, nearly 18 per cent, had 2 shifts and the rest (.5 per cent.) three shifts. 
The following 'Table gives details for the different centres. 
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1'aule A-7 

EsLimaled Distribution of Tea Factories Arcordimi; to Number of Shifts — 

19G1-G2 


Centro 

PerctMila^e of tea factories wli 

ich worked 

Oti(‘ Shift 

Two Shift- 

Three Shifts 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

O) 

1. Artsnin and Tripura 

88*4 

11-0 

0* 0 

2. West licugal 

7()-3 

23-7 

•• 

3. Soutlierii India 

53-4 

33-5 

131 

4. lt«isulual 

87-6 


12-4 

5. All-India 

78*9 

17*9 

3-2 


In ihc inatlcr of conservancy the position was found to be much better 
ill tea factories. The Survey results show that latrines were provided in 
nearly 81J per cent, of the tea factories in the country as a whole, the corres- 
ponding percentage for the different centres being 71i in Assam and 
1 ripura, 88 in West Bengal and 100 each in vSouthern India and the Resi- 
dual Group. "Ilic latrines provided were of 'water borne septic tank’ type 
ill majority of the units in the different centres. Construction of latrines 
was of a j^ermanent nature in nearly 93 per cent, of the factories in the 
country, as a whole and in the rest it was only of a temporary nature. The 
jieicentage of factories where latrines were of permanent structure was as 
follows: Assam and Tripura — 95, West Bengal — 87, Southern India — 98, and 
in the Residual Group cent per cent. Water taps in the latrines were pro- 
vided in nearly (30 per cent, of the factories in Assam and Tripura, in 75 
per cent, in West Ik’iigal, 78 per cent, in Southern India and in ()7 per 
cent, in the Residual Gi^oup or in 68 per cent, of the factories in the conn 
try as a whole. 

Even though the law requires that separate latrines should be provided 
for women workers, the Survey results show that compliance was only 
partial in Assam and "Iripura and in Soutr'^rn India, the percentages of 
factories providing separate latrines for women being 87 and 95 rospec- 
U\ely in these centres. 

Proper screening arrangemcnls existed in nearly 94 per cent, of the 
factories in the country, as a whole, the percentages for the different centres 
being 93 for Assam and Tripura, 92 for West Bengal, 96 for Southern 
India and 100 for the Residual Group. 

Urinals were provided only in 20 per cent., of the factories in Assam 
and Tripura, in 44 per cent, in West Bengal, 19 per cent, in Southern 
India, and 67 per cent, in the Residual Group. Thus, the over-all percen- 
tage of factories providing urinals was only 27 for the country, as a whole. 
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The following Table A-8 gives details of the factories gi*anting various 
types of leave with pay : — 

Table A-8 

Estimated Percentage of Tea Factories Granting Various Types of Leave 

xvith Pay — 1961-62 


Estirnat^fl penjeiitage of factories granting 


C©ntr« 


Earned 

leave 

(Annual 

leave) 

(Jasual 

leave 

Sick 

l^avo 

• > 

Festival and 
National 
holdiays 

1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(•^) 

1 . Assam and Tripura 

, , 

1000 

80-8 

97-5 

100 0 

2* West Bt^ngal 

. . 

100 -0 

20-7 

80-9 

97 1 

3. Southern [ndia . . 


98-1 

100-0 

100-0 

10J)-0 

4. Residual 

« . 

100-0 

. , 

GG-7 

100 0 

5. All-India 

• • 

90-0 

720 

92-0 



Earned leave was granted to ordinary workers in lea factories as per 
the scales prescribed in the Factories Act, l)nt members of slaff enjoyed 
better leave facilities in certain centres like Southern India as a result of 
mutual agreements between employers and stall unions. 1 he details tan be 
seen from Cluipter IV of the Repot l. 

Information relating to number of workers who enjoyed leave? accord- 
ing to the number of days of leave availed, collected during the Stirvey 
shows that nearly Oa per cent, of tlie loial employed in 1961 in the indus- 
try as a whcjlc enjoyed leave up to la davs. and the rest (7 per cent.) en- 
joyed leave of over la days. The jiositiou was more or less the same in the 
various centres. F.ven though there is no 'Statutory obligation nndc;r the 
Factories Act for the grant of sick leave, the managements of tea factorie.s 
were granting sick leave at the .same scale as prescribed for the plantation 
workers under the I’lantations Labour Act. Similarly, casual leave a.s also 
national and festival holidays tvere being granted in the same manner as 
have already been discussed in Chapter IV for workers employed in tea 
estates. 

All the factories in the different centres were granting a day ofl to their 
workers in a week. 

Welfare and Amenities 

Drinking water facilities were provided in all the tea factories attach- 
ed to the sampled estates in Southern India and the Residual Group but 
the percentage of factories providing drinking water facilities was only 94 
in Assam and Tripura and 97 in West Bengal. The predominant type of 
arrangement was ‘tap water’ in West Bengal and Southern India. Earthen 
pitchers and buckets or drums tvere provided in the Residual Group while 
in Assam and Tripura tube wells and tap water were the main arrange^ 
tnents. 
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Washing facilities existed in nearly 7‘5 per cent, of the factories in- 
die industry as a whole. The percentage of factories providing washing 
facilities was 87 in Southern India, 84 in West Bengal, 65 in Assam and 
1 lipura but it was only 33 in the Residual Group. The main type of 
washing facilities was ‘taps on stand pipes' in all the centres. Separate 
washing facilities for women workers were provided in only 27 per cent, 
of the total numlicr f)f factories employing women in the entire country. 
Of the factories employing women, only 54 per cent, in West Bengal, 48 
per cent, in Southern India, 27 per cent, in the Residual Group and only 
about 2 per cent, in Assam and Tripura wcic providing separate w'ashing 
facilities for women workers. 

Since tea factories are covered under the Factories Act, the only legal 
obligation is to provide (iist-aid boxes and ambulance rooms only if em- 
ployment is 500 or more. Information collected during the Survey shows 
that first-aid boxes were maintained by all the tea factories covered in 
Southern India and the Residual Group. In v\ssam and Tripura and West 
Bengal, how’ever, the percentage of tea factories having 6rst-aid boxes was 
96 and 93 respectively. The factories which did not have first-aid boxes were 
all small units. 

Even though the law rccjuires that first-aid boxes should be under the 
charge of trained first aiders, the Survey results show that in i early 82 per 
cent, of the factories in the indusUy, as a w'hole, none of the first-aid lx)xes 
w’as under the charge of any trained first-aider. Only in the Residual Group 
most of the first-aid boxes (nearly 88 per cent.) were under the charge of 
trained first-aiders. Elsewhere majority of them were kept under the charge 
of untrained persons. 

Information concerning contents of the first-aid boxes shows that the 
compliance with the law was partial in all the centres. In fact, the per- 
centage of factories having incomplete first-aid boxes was as high as 78 in 
West Bengal, 62 in Assam and Tripura, 37 in Southern India and 21 in the 
Residual Group. 

A very insignificant proportion of lea factories, and that too in Assam 
and Tripura*, w^ere under a statutory obligation to provide ambulance 
rooms but none had provided them. 

Apart from first-aid boxes, the other medical facilities (e.g., hospital, 
dispensary, etc.), which the tea estates were providing to estate workers were 
also made available to workers in tea factories attached to such estates. The 
details of these facilities have been discussed in Chapter V. 

Similarly, the other facilities such as C‘{;eches, canteens, rest shelters, 
recreation, education, grain shops, cooperative stores, housing facilities, etc., 
which were provided to the estate workers, the details of which have 
already been discussed in Chapter V, were enjoyed by workers employed 
in tea factories also. 

Social Security: 

Social security measures which have been discussed in Chapter VI for 
plantation workers arc equally applicable to workers employed in tea fac- 
tories also. How'ever, separate statistics collected during the Survey per- 
taining to certain items such as provident fund, maternity benefits, etc., are 
discussed below. 

^1*3 per cent, in Aneam and Tripura or 0*7 per oent. in the oountry, as a whole. 
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The Employees’ Provident Fund Act was extenden to tea plantations 
and lactones with cllcct Irom May, 1957 in all the ccuttcs, cxcev^t ^ssam. 
where the Assaui lea Plantations’ Provident Pund Scheme Act, was intrt^- 
duced in ]une 1955. The Survey results show that in \9h\4Vi provident 
funds existed in nearly 97 per cent, of the factories in the iiulusi.ry as a 
whole. 


All the factories altachccl to sampled tea estates in Southern India and 
the Residual Group had provident funds, but the percentage of such fac- 
tories was 98 and 91 in y\ssam and Tripura and West Bengal respectively. 
The details of qualifying conditions, rate of contributions, etc., are the 
same as discussed in Chapter VI for plantation workers. As regards the 
membership of provident funds, it is estimated that of the total number of 
woikei s employed in tea fa( lories in the iiulustry as a whole, in Septemhei. 
19hl nearly 92 per cent, wen^ members of provident tnnds; the (oirespond- 
ing pcircntage being 92 for Assam and rripnra, 9'> Idi West llengal, 95 for 
Southern India and only (if for the Residual Group. 

d here was no regular pension sclieincs in the industry hut the practice 
of paying some pension or subsistence allowance, pinely at the discretion 
of the managements, to certain categories of employees was in vogue in 
some units in the different centres. In these cases, the system which w^as 
prevalent in tea plantations, to which llic tea factories were attached, 
applied to workers in factories also. Details of rate of pension, persons en- 
titled, etc., can be seen from Chaptei VI of the Report. 

Similarly, gratuity schemes discussed earlier for plaiuatton workers in 
the different centres arc applicable t.o workers employed in tea factories in 
these centres. 

Maternity benefits available to plantation workers, as already discuss- 
ed in C^hapter VI, were enjoyed by women workers employed in tea fae- 
corics also. Slatislies collected separately lor tlie tea factories show that 
during 19(il-b2 rnatenrity benclits were paid in nearly 19 per cent, of the 
factories in Assam and d>ipura, in 3(» per cent, each in Wesi Bengal and 
Southern India and in nearly 51 per cent, in the Residual Cironp. VIuis. 
the overall percentage for the indiistrv as a whole was 29. 

It is estimated that out c^f the tc^lal nuinhi r of wf)nien employed in 
1901 in the tea factories att;aclied to sampled tea estates in tlic different 
centres, nearly 3.‘1 per cent, of women in Assam and I’ripura, 1 1 per cxnt. 
in West Bengal, 10 per cent, in Sc3uthern India and 8 per cent, in the 
Residual Group were paid maternity benefits by the inanagcmcnls. Thus, 
the overall pereentage of women workers who were paid inateniity hcnelils 
was 21 for the industry, as a whole. 

Information relating to accidents collected during the Survey shows 
that in 1901 acc idents occurred in nearly 19 per cent, of the tea factories in 
the industry, as a whole. 1 he percentage of factories where accidents occur- 
red was the highest (41) in Southern India, followed by Assam and Tripura 
(18), and West Bengal (9). No accidents were reported in any of the fac- 
tories attaclied to the sampled estates in the Residual Group. 

The Survey results show that the rate of accident w^as 8.12 per thou- 
sand vvbi'kcrs in the industry, in the country, as a whole. It was the highest 
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viz., cJO.64 per thousand workers in Southern India, and it was low in other 
centres being 4.42 in Assam and Tripura and 2.28 in West Bengal. 

As regards the nature of accidents, all the cases of accidents resulted 
in temporary disability in Southern India. In Assam and Tripura and in 
West Bengal also most of the cases were of temporary disability only and 
cases involving permanent disability or death were iusignilicant.* 

hi dust rial Rclat ions : 

Details of various aspects of industrial relations which have been dis- 
cussed for plantation workers in the Report hold good for ^vorkers employ- 
ed in tea factories also. 

Separate statistics of industrial disputes in the tea factories are not 
available and the statistics given for tea plantations <ovcr the tea factories 
attached to such plantations also. 

Ihere weie no separate tiade unions of tea factory workers. I hc-se 
workers were nieinbtrs of the unions of plantation workers in the various 
Centres. Details of estates having trade unions, their membership, etc., dis- 
cussed for plantation workers in the Report included workers engaged in 
the tea factories also in such centres. 

Similarly, collective agreeincnts. Standing Orders, Works Committee 
and other Committees, etc., details of which have already been discussed iti 
respcict of plantation workers in the Report cover workers employed in tea 
factories tilso. 

As has been mentioned in the Report, labour cost statistics given in 
Chapter VIII of the Report pertain to tea plantations as well as tea factories 
attached to such plantations. 


' i L'hi5 of iiccidonL'. por tUomaiid workers ro.iiilfcing in de itK aiitl pcrinaTioiit (Vi^ablUiir 
WAi 0*18 and 0*09 [n and Tripura and 0*21 and 0*20 in Wo^t Bengal ro ipcctivcly. 
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